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PAN AMERICA ON A POSTER STAMP 


No longer do you have to dream of touring Pan 
America on a shoestring, you may tour it now on 
a poster stamp. How? By sending for the 8-page 
booklet, ‘Pan America in Poster Stamps,’’ pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union. Besides this 
booklet, you will receive 24 vividly colored 
poster stamps showing views of interesting scenes 
in the various lands. Paste each stamp beside its 
descriptive paragraph and you have your ticket 
for your Pan American tour. 


Shall we begin our poster stamp tour? In our 
own backyard, the much publicized New York 
skyline fades to oblivion as we steam out of port. 
Our first poster stamp stop is Haiti: high in the 
Haitian mountains lies the famed Citadel La- 
ferriere. A product of engineering achievement, 
this fortress has weathered many a battle. Mount 
Osorno, Chile, rears its head high above the 
lakes nestling at its feet. A fisherman's paradise 
in the summer, Mount Osorno is a haven for the 
winter sport's enthusiasts. Rio de Janeiro, capital 
of Brazil, can be seen with all its natural beauty on 
your stamp tour. The tour is inexpensive, the 


satisfaction great, and each stamp is a technicolor 


story in itself. 


Send 13 cents to the Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for your tour of Pan America, before December 


31, 1946. 


AUSTRALIAN WILDLIFE 


Do Australian animals fascinate you? If the 
answer is yes, come with me to the land ‘“‘down 
under” and we'll make friends with our furred 
and feathered neighbors. Who will be our guide? 
A booklet, containing pictures and subject matter 
of Australian wildlife, has offered its services as 
our guide. This booklet is published by the 
Australian News and Information Bureau. 

Strolling through the pages of this booklet, we 
encounter Long Hop, our Kangaroo friend. We 
chat with him for a few minutes and with a rustle 
of a page, a comical bundle of fur appears. It's a 
Koala bear, beloved by all. If you would like 
to meet the rest of our menagerie of friends from 
the land “down under,”’ we can make it possible. 


Send a three-cent stamp to the Secretary, 
School Arts Family, 1611 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., for your copy of AUSTRALIAN 
WILDLIFE, published by the Australian News and 
Information Bureau, before December 31, 1946. 
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ARIZONA HIGHWAYS, PASSWORD TO 
FANTASTIC BEAUTY 


I have just made a wonderful discovery for all 
those who long to bring the glowing color from 
Nature’s own palette into their classrooms— not 
just once, but every single month throughout the 
year. ARIZONA HIGHWAYS is the name of the 
publication, and the price is only $2.00 per year. 

Every issue brings you new beauty—new 
photographs, and new articles about the ever 
changing beauty that is Arizona. Mount these 
pictures for a display that can be changed as 
each new issue arrives. Never has such an 
attractive publication with such outstanding full- 
color photographs been offered for such a low 
price. In addition to this ‘‘colorama,’’ there are 
articles about tribes, outstanding personalities 
of the region, out-of-the-way spots you'll want to 
visit, black and white drawings and _ photo- 
graphs—Indian crafts and craftsmen. 

You'll find dozens of uses for this magazine. 
Pass it around the classroom for sheer enjoy- 
ment—then study the colors that only nature 
would dare to combine. See shades of the Grand 
Canyon, subtle as a moss rose, fiery as the desert 
sun—cactus plants, their gray-green thorns 
almost obscured by blossoms of flaming beauty— 
sandstone, sculptured by the wind and sun into 
wierd and awe-inspiring shapes—arm-like pro- 
jections of the oft-painted pipe organ cactus. 
Empty apartment houses—but slightly out of date, 
as they were built high in the cliffs by Indians of 
the pre-Colombian period. Your eyes will be 
drawn immediately to the bronzed, sun-etched 
faces of the Indians, their brilliant costumes con- 
trasting sharply with the seemingly endless 
monotony of the desert wasteland. 

Bring the ‘‘wide open spaces’’ into your class- 
room. Send $2.00 for a twelve-month sub- 
scription to ARIZONA HIGHWAYS. The address 
is Secretary, School Arts Family, 1611 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before December 31. 


* * * 


AMERICAN CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE 


Is collecting period furniture your hobby? If it 
is, you'll want to collect this booklet, ‘‘American 
Chippendale Furniture.’’ Published by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, this 32-page booklet 
contains 20 photographs of various pieces of 
furniture: secretaries, desks, chairs and tables. 
Included in this booklet is an introduction by 
Joseph Downs on history of Chippendale furniture. 

Shall we turn the page and look at one of the 
photographs? A mahogany secretary, one like 
your great-great grandfather had, gleams from 
the page. This handsome piece stands 101 inches 
high, 42 inches wide and was made in Massa- 
chusetts. On the very top of the secretary are 
figures, carved by the skillful hands of John and 
Simeon Skillin. There are many photographs of 
the different styles of chairs of that period. This 
bookletis indispensable to the art teacher. In place 
of a day at the museum, teachers will be able to 
show their pupils photographs of the original 
pieces in their classrooms. 

Send 28 cents to the Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for your copy of ‘American Chippendale Furni- 
ture’’ before December 31, 1946. 


* 7 * 


Like to have all four Family Circle items 
described on this page? Send $2.44 for a ‘‘Round 
Trip’ ticket to Secretary, School Arts Family, 
1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
December 31, 1946. 
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pages the basic principles of this challenging 
craft—in all its variations. 
the use of step-by-step instructions and many clear 
photographs, in telling us just how to proceed in 
the creation of vases, bowls, figurines, jugs, and 
many other objects. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


POTTERY MADE EASY 
As | was looking through the bookshelves 


for titles to tell you about, the book POTTERY | 
MADE EASY seemed to stand out from the rest 
for the following two reasons: 1. Everyone likes to 
find a book that describes a favorite craft in easy- 
to-follow steps. 2. So many of you have written in, 
asking for concise pottery-making information. 


John W. Dougherty has packed into the 179 


He has succeeded, by 


To give you an idea of the broad scope of this 


inexpensive book, here are the chapter titles: 
Pottery—An 


Interesting Craft, Pottery and Its 
History, The Technique of Pottery Making, Clay 


and Its Preparation, Handwork in Clay, Making 


Hand Molds, Casting and Pressing in Hand 


Molds, Working on the, Potter's Wheel, Pressing [ 
Ware with Revolving Molds, ; 
Glazing, Kilns and Their Operation. ; 


Decorating and ; 


Send only $2.50 fora copy of John Dougherty’s ; 
book POTTERY MADE EASY to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 
by Adolf Dehn is a 79-page book crammed full 
of helpful hints for the beginner or advanced 
student in the art of water coloring. It contains 52 
illustrations, many in color, of the author's works 


Other noted water colorists’ works are also 
reviewed— 
John Marin Reginald Marsh 


Charles Burchfield George Grosz 

The book—WATER COLOR PAINTING— 
gives detailed instructions on what material to 
obtain—brushes and how to handle them—wate! 
color paper and how to stretch it—the colors and 
other equipment—sponges, erasers and palettes. 
Here are some of the exercises for beginners— 
washes in black and the use of the various equip: 
ment, all this with illustrations. For the more ad- 
vanced, there is painting in color—how to combine 
the various colors—the three primary colors and 
their intensities—how to make a landscape in colo! 
and brief notes on the technique of the four othe' 
noted colorists. 

Send $2.50 to the Creative Hands Book Shop 
1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for a copy 
of WATER COLOR PAINTING by Adolf Dehn. 
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is good 
sport 
too! 


What child doesn't know instinctively what to 
do with a ball... or a box of colored chalk! 
Both are fun, both equally important to a child's 
development. And just as good sports equipment 
makes for more proficient players, so better 
chalks stimulate better effort. Gold Medal col- 
ored chalks include An-du-septic Dustless Crayon 
of finest quality, B & S Brand and UVA Brand of 
high standard quality, UVA Brand Lecturers’ 
Crayon in square molds, and Pos-Ter-Art Chalk 
Crayon especially recommended for large poster 
and scenic effects. *The illustration is an original 
drawing in chalk from a Young America Paints 


exhibition. 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Back again—and doubly welcome 
—the new metal box for Devoe 
Water Colors! Not only is it attrac- 
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cient in design and construction to 
make it a better working tool. In 
combination with Devoe Water 
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Devoe school and artists’ mate- ARE INCENTIVES TO PROGRESS 


rials readily—and fully—available 
once more. OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS 


SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS 
DRY ART COLORS 


DEVORE & RAYNOLWS BOMPANY, We. 


787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. : 
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GET A LINE ON 
THIS DRAWING PEN ! 


(JUST ONE OF 20 STYLES MADE BY ESTERBROOK) 


Precision-made, long-lived, this medium shad- 
ing nib makes a srhoother, sharper, cleaner- 
edged stroke that can be repeated again and 
again without blotting or variation in width. 
The adjustable reservoir permits use of almost 









all types of ink and color. 











LETTERING PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY + CAMDEN, N. J. 
THE BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Published by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 


A highly distinguished selection of fine art books for those 
who want the best... for their authority, for their revela- 
tion of beauty, for their supreme excellence among books 
for artists, craftsmen, collectors and the millions who want 
fo own and enjoy great art. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS MONOGRAPHS 


The best work of America’s foremost contemporary artists, 
presented in a series of handy-size volumes of 50 to 60 gra- 
vure reproductions and a frontispiece in full color. Each 
volume contains a brief text by the artist. $1.00 ea. 


7. John Sloan 
8. Rockwell Kent 
9. Thomas H. Benton 
10. Max Weber 
11. Waldo Peirce 
12. Stuart Davis 
13. Eugene Speicher 
14. Edward Hopper 
15. Alexander Brook 
16. Gladys Rockmore Davis 





1. ARTISTS MANUAL FOR SILK SCREEN PRINT MAKING — By 
Harry Schokler. Most complete guide for beginners and ad- 
vanced students yet published. Included is the French water- 
color process known as Pochoir, here disclosed for the first 
time in America, shop notes, and suggestions for teachers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in black and white and full color. $3.00 


2. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES FOR GOUACHE PAINTING — By 
Arnold Blanch. First basic text on this medium which is defi- 
nitely the simplest in art expression. Inexpensive and always 
obtainable, the materials for working in gouache offer an un- 
usual opportunity for artistic experimentation of almost un- 
limited scope. Many illustrations, 13 in color. $2.75) 


3. ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS—By Reginald Marsh. A new and in- 
spiring anatomy without text or useless medical terms. Aston- 


17. Kuniyoshi 

18. Bernard Karfiol 

19. Charles Burchfield 
20. John Stevart Curry 
21. William Zorach 
22. Raphael Soyer 

23. Leon Kroll 

24. Arnold Blanch 

25. Doris Lee 

26. Frederic Taubes 











27. GEORGE INNESS—An American Landscape Painter, 1625-1894. By 
Elizabeth McCausland. A full-bodied biography of one of the 


Sch 


ishing copies and adaptations of drawings from old masters 
give the student a complete reference work on all the positions 
thar he might use in drawing. “Of tremendous value in the 
self-education of any draughtsman or painter." —JOHN SLOAN. 
With 445 illustrations. $3.75 


4. PICTURE FRAMING — By Edward Landon. A famous craftsman 
describes every phase of picture framing from mounting, mat- 
ting, lining, glass cutting and joining to finishing. The reluc- 
tance of framers to part with so-called “secrets” has previously 
made it impossible to secure the accurate, professional infor- 
mation offered in this book. 257 illustrations. $2.75, 


-HOW | MAKE WOODCUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
—By Hans Alexander Mueller. A world-famous artist in this 
medium describes the entire art of making a woodcut from the 
simplest basic strokes to the final multicolor blocks. ‘No other 
artist in our time has explored the possibilities of this medium 
so widely or achieved so much in it.”,-—LYND WARD. 75 illus- 
trations, many in color. $2.75 


6. GIST OF ART—By Jobn Sloan. An important American painter 
engagingly explains the principles of drawing and painting. 
With 278 reproductions of Sloan’s work. “Full of sale and 
sense, it is at once a memoir of life and art in America, a text- 
book on painting, and a one-man show.”—N. ¥. TIMES. Attrac- 
tively designed and printed, bound in durable buckram. $3.75 
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chief figures in American painting, with a fresh and modern 
interpretation of his art. Contains a richly documented catalog 
of Inness’ paintings and 48 reproductions chronologically ar- 
ranged. Frontispiece in color. 8” x 11”, $3.00 


28. JOHN STEVUART CURRY’S PAGEANT OF AMERICA — By L. E. 
Schmeckebier. Interpreting the amazing career of this power- 
ful painter of the American scene. Based on the many notes 
and sketches kept by Curry since his youth in Kansas, it reveals 
the ideas, experiences and experimentation behind his famous 
murals and paintings. With 8 beautiful color-plates and almost 
300 reproductions in black and white. Handsomely bound in 
buckram, gilt back. $5.00 
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At your bockstore; or 
TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, i. ¥. 


whose numbers I have encircled below: 
12345 67 8 9 10 11 12 1 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
0 Send C.O.D. I will pay postage. 


Name 


SA 


Enclosed find $__-___ for which please send me postpaid the books 





Address 





Postal Zone 
City __No. (if any) State 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE ART BOOK CATALOG 
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SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE 
48 PAGE CATALOG 
OF S.V.E. ART 
KODACHROMES 


free to projector owners 


Bring the world’s greatest masterpieces into your 


classroom with authentic-color S.V.E. 2” x 2” color, 


slides of outstanding examples of paintings, archi- 
tecture and handicraft of all ages from all parts 
of the world. 


S.V.E. slides of art masterpieces are produced by 
photographing the original paintings wherever 
possible. Otherwise they are made from the best 
reproductions available. Examples of architecture 
and handcrafts are photographs of the originals 
in most instances. 


WRITE FOR ART CATALOG TODAY, GIVING 
MAKE OF PROJECTOR. ALSO ASK FOR S.V.E. 
PROJECTOR CATALOG. ADDRESS DEPT. 18P. 


“sat 


Post-war S.V.E. projectors are 
available for immediate delivery. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, tll. 


OUR NEW 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


School Arts is fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. William B. Jennison 
as advertising manager, succeeding 
Lieut. Donald P. Spencer whose life was 
given in the South Pacific in December 
1944. Following nine years at Worcester 
Academy as business manager, Mr. 
Jennison served for three years in the 
Corps of Engineers, recently retiring 
with a Major’s commission. 


It is with pleasure and satisfaction that 
Mr. Jennison is introduced to the School 
“family,’’ with the 
assurance that he will serve it well and 
be of practical help to subscribers and 
advertisers. 


Arts Magazine 





WHY A SEAL SALE? 


Daniel W. Josselyn, science writer of 
Birmingham, Ala., calls the Christmas Seal 
one of the two main pillars supporting the 
temple of progress in the conquest of 
disease. Stating that tuberculosis costs 144 
American lives a day, Mr. Josselyn asserts 
that the greater use of Christmas Seals will 
hasten the day when tuberculosis is finally 
conquered. Editorial assistant of the 
Bureau of Health Education, Board of 
Health, Birmingham, Mr. Josselyn is at 
present engaged in a study of voluntary 
health agencies. He is the author of ‘Why 

. Be Tired?’ “You Can Stay Young,” “Live 
Up to Yourself’ and of a number of maga- 
zine articles. 











CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS 
9459 
Famed ROGERS Make 


For individual or group use Rogers 
offers several Kiln sizes to meet the 
varied needs of Ceramic workers. 
All models operate on AC or DC 
current-——and are guaranteed. The 
complete Rogers story is interest- 
ingly told in a new colorful folder 
Write for your 
copy—today. 
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ROGERS 
Electric Kilns sie [a 
20 W. Glenside Ave. re z 


Glenside, Pa. 








SCULPSTONE 


First quarried in China and India cen- 
turies ago, this soft stone is now avail- 
able for amateurs and professionals in 
a wide range of sizes and colors: black, 
white, greens, buffs, etc., and gray with 
miniature fern patterns. 
Carve with any tool, even a jackknife 
or nail file. Moderate heat hardens 
the stone. Oil gives a luster. 
KIT 1—3 pieces Sculpstone, knife, 
oil, directions—§$ 2 
KIT 2—7 pieces Sculpstone, knife, 
oil, directions—§$ 5 
KIT 3—16 pieces Sculpstone, knife, 
oil, directions—$10 


Ancient works on exhibition at 
Metropolitan Museum 


FREE TO TEACHERS: the quar 
terly magazine, Creative Ideas, with 
articles on Sculpstone and other medi- 
ums, new tools, supplies, books, ete. 
25c per year to individuals. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, W.. 
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guard material while it is in our possession, but we assume no responsibility for it while it is in our possession or in transit. 
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an accurately rendered design translated 
into the medium of clay, by ceramist Adolf Odorfer 





St. Francis, 
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THE MAKING OF CLAY SCULPTURE 


ADOLF ODORFER, New York, New York 


Photographs by Mrs. Adolf Odorfer 


CAN clays have more cohesive 
elasticity than European ones. That 
means that even if all parts of a vessel 
or other clay object are not of the 
same thickness, it will still fire success- 
fully. Small additions of a preshrunk 
substance will increase this quality 
and allow one to take a good deal of liberty with the 
material. 





In a pottery plant in Mexico where I worked, we 
had Indians make small but solid figurines that were 
exposed to very slight firing. According to my expe- 
rience with Central European clays, these figurines 
should have exploded, but they did not. When 
broken open, one, noticed that they were not solidly 
baked. Only the outer surface had undergone the 
change of color from the gray of the raw unbaked clay 
to red. The inner core was raw. 


One day when loading a kiln with plates, I was 
approached by one of our Indian potters. He had in 
his hands something that looked like two halves of a 
melon made of clay. It happened to be a clay mold, 
which varied in thickness from one-sixteenth of an 
inch to two inches. Indians, by the way, prefer to 
make their molds from clay rather than plaster, 
because they are cheaper and last longer. Well, 
my potter wanted me to bake his mold. I looked at 
him horrified, and, pointing toward my plates spread 


out on mats and ready to be stacked in the kiln, I said: 
“Amigo, this is a high fire baking. Your mold, because 
of its unevenness and thickness, will explode and 
ruin everything else. Wait until we have a low fire 
baking.’ But the Indian was unperturbed. “Place it 
in the bottom of the kiln,”’ he said, ‘‘and do not be 
afraid. There are ground potshards in this clay and it 
will stand any fire.”’ 


I did as he had told me and even though I was on 
edge all the time from the beginning of the firing 
through the cooling off period until we unloaded the 
kiln, everything came out all right. 


The use of crushed baked clay or grog is old and 
universal. Until this day, however, I had never known 
of it in connection with small pieces of such extreme 
thickness. Henceforth, I saved cracked and broken 
bisque (clayware that had been fired once, but not 
glazed), had it ground and added it in the form of small 
coarse particles to the clay mixture from which the 
more complicated pieces were made. Our firing 
losses decreased considerably. 


After coming to this country, instead of grounding 
my own potshard, I bought grog, crushed fire clay, 
and used it in the proportion best suited to the type of 
clay available. After mixing dry, powdered clay with 
the grog, I add water gradually and by constant 
kneading get it into proper consistency, free from 





' The Tired Soldier by Adolf Odorfer, a design of horizontal curves 
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Adolf Odorfer has combined the feeling of Ancient Greek 
Sculpture with a sense of humor in his delightfully modern 
and expressive Mars God of War 


lumps, entirely homogeneous. Since the plasticity of 
clay increases with the time, it is allowed to rest or 
ripen in its moist state. I like to make a reasonably 
large batch, enough to last me for a month at least. 


Having my clay ready, I go through my sketches 
and select the one I intend to develop. By constant 
redrawing, I transform it into an accurate rendering 
in which I try to embody the principles of design, as 
well as what to me seems the main characteristics of 
the subject matter, translated into my medium. This 
drawing is often a matter of days’ thought and study, 
and when it finally satisfies me, I enlarge it to actual 
size. With a few coils of clay, I then build a small 
model from which I make drawings representing the 
four main views. The worst is over. The composition 
all thought out and armed with my various “notes,” I 
am ready to start on the actual construction, which 
goes very fast. 


Taking the main view as a starting point, I shape 
the various parts such as arms, body, legs, and base, 
separately and solidly, giving them at the same time 
their twists and turns as I follow the general move- 
ment and direction in my model and drawings. After 
letting these parts stiffen until they are hard enough 
to stand without losing their shape through sagging, I 
assemble them, holding them in place with props of 
soft clay and pieces of wire. The figure being roughly 








Indian Madonna. Again Mr. Odorfer has caught the spirit 
of his subject. He still embodies accurate design detail with 
a thorough knowledge of the limitations of clay 


composed and loosely held together by means of the 
props and the wire can now be worked on. There is 
perhaps some thickening or thinning or bending to 
be done. There are details such as fingers, toes, hair 
or hoofs to be taken care of, or the base has to be 
adjusted. I join the parts firmly and gradually as I do 
this. I remove the wires and props. The clay surfaces 
to be fastened are scratched, covered with soft mush, 
and pressed together. The seams are obliterated and 
the composition is allowed to stiffen again. The 
figure, now completed, is, however, solid and has to 
be hollowed out. The parts are cut off again and one 
by one, cut in half, hollowed out with a wire loop tool 
and worked over. Ready to reassemble, I join the 
parts, first to each other and then to the base, if there 
is to be one. 


While an animal is completely joined before being 
fastened to the base, a standing figure would at the 
beginning have legs or feet fastened to the previously 
scooped out base and its assembly would continue 
from there on. The reason for this is obvious. Props 
of soft clay are again employed and removed only 
after I have made certain that the group stands by 
itself. Surface texture is now applied with a variety 
of tools, pieces of saw blades for scratching or hollow 
bamboo or modeling tools with rounded ends for 
pushing and pressing. The piece is given a careful 
once over. The clay props are put up again, and the 











































whole set away to dry. At frequent intervals it is 
examined for cracks, which are mended at once. 
When thoroughly dry, it is placed in the kiln. 


For the first few hours, I restrict myself to merely 
preheating, that is, I use only the minimum of fire and 
even leave the spy hole to the kiln open to allow any 
remaining dampness to escape from the clay. The 
first or bisque firing takes place at around 2000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


The use of commercial body colors or metal oxides 
in the clay mixture enables me to produce variously 
colored terra cottas, but if I feel the need of additional 
color, I paint colored opaque glaze in spots or over 
the whole piece and refire it at 1634 degrees Fahren- 
heit or cone 010. For reasons of economy and more 
interesting effects, I prefer to make my own glazes. 


When I have an order for several animals of one 
kind, I proceed as usual, but make them different from 


finished pieces. 
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one another by giving them another surface texture, 
or movement as a whole, or color in glaze or clay. 


Since I make original pieces only, or one of a kind, 
I cannot afford firing losses. The use of grog in my 
clay mixture and careful and slow firing, have com- 
pletely eliminated losses. 


With regard to teaching ceramics in schools, I 
have noticed that teachers are rather disheartened by 
the fact that pieces made by beginning students usual- 
ly break in the firing. All this seems a matter of acci- 
dent and luck. Mrs. Odorfer and I have used the grog 
and clay mixture in our classes for years and our 
firing losses are negligible. In one case, while work- 
ing with students who had had no previous experience 
with clay, we fired one hundred and thirty-eight 
pieces during the term. Only three pieces were lost, 
and they had erroneously been made of a different 
clay mixture. 





LION AND POLO PLAYER. Simple and compact designs, as proven 
by Adolf Odorfer, are most successful when working in clay. In 
these pieces a textured glaze adds the right amount of detail to the 
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Green shallow bowl, mishima decorated with dark brown clay slip. 
stoneware bottle with rings of slate-blue matte glaze applied with slip tracer. (Height, 14 inches.) 






(Diameter 19 inches.) Red 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR MEDIUM 


CLAUDE HORAN, Columbus, Ohio 


MOST of the poor pieces of pottery 
existing today are the results of a 
misunderstanding between the pot- 
ter and his medium. An iron manu- 
facturer would no more think of 
making turbine engines out of card- 
board than an airplane manufac- 
turer would think of using solid lead wings to replace 
a lighter material such as aluminum. Every material 
has its definite possibilities and limitations, and the 
work of the potter who recognizes this will soon stand 
out foremost among those in his field. 





Let us look at our medium—in this case clay—and 
see just what it is, where it comes from, and in what 
condition it is used. Clay is made up of various 
igneous rocks that have been ground, crushed, and 
weathered by time until they become a fine, plastic, 
workable material. By plastic we mean the clay 


responds to the slightest touch and retains the shape 
caused thereby. 


Whether a pot is thrown on the kick wheel or built 
by the coil method, we find it will not stand up under 
its own weight with ease if forced to assume an un- 
natural shape. This is particularly true when making 
ware on the potter’s wheel, for the clay is subjected 
to constant applications of water, thus making it softer 
as the work progresses. Consequently, a pot should 
not have sharp, angular curves or it will have a tend- 
ency to collapse before it is completed. Unfortunate- 
ly, many pots of this variety do not collapse and are 
fired, glazed, and exhibited for all to see in their 
unsightly, forced, and unnatural appearance. The 
best pottery made today, like the best in centuries 
past, is simple in form, usually based on the sphere, 
ovoid, cone, cylinder, and the unlimited variations 
and combinations of these. 
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Another peculiarity of clay is that in drying it 
becomes quite brittle. When there are sharp edges 
on the lip, foot, or handle of a pot instead of smooth, 
round ones, it takes but a slight jar to chip them. If 
the sharp edges pass the drying and first firing stages 
successfully, there is still another hazard to surmount. 
The glaze, which is a thin coating of glass, has a 
tendency to flow slightly upon maturing in the kiln. 
Invariably the sharp edges part the molten glaze, leav- 
ing them bare and rough. If a more viscous glaze is 
used and the edge is successfully covered, we then 
have a brittle angle of glaze that will also be easily 
chipped. No, sharp edges are definitely not in keep- 
ing with this material. 


Stamping, carving, and pressing designs into the 
clay while it is still in the plastic stage are some of 
the methods of decorating which are very appro- 





- dark brown clay slip. 
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priate. The only danger is that too often the potter 
neglects to smooth over any rough edges that are 
sometimes left by these processes. The glaze then fails 
to cover the sharp incisions and the result is an un- 
pleasant, scratchy surface. A successful pressed dec- 
oration may greatly enhance the beauty of a pot by 
emphasizing the plastic quality of the clay. The large 
shallow bowl shown in Figure one is a good example 


of this. 


It is easily seen that if a potter does not violate this 
material and explores to the utmost its possibilities, 
he cannot help but produce good, sound ware. And 
the pot that will live on beyond the memory of the 
potter himself, among those who appreciate pottery 
at its best, will be the one which retains the plastic 
quality of the material from which it was made. 
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T stoneware plate, cream colored with mishima decoration of 
(Diameter, 15 inches.) Stoneware bowl, 
unglazed, rough textured red clay on the outside, gray-green 
matte glaze inside. (Height, 5 inches.) 
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DESIGN FOR A 
CERAMIC KILN 


JANE K. COURTNEY 
New York, New York 


UR ceramic work was found to be more 
satisfactory if we did our own firing. 
Aside from the high cost of com- 
mercial firing, we derived a great 
deal of pleasure in creating a ceramic 
product from the green clay to the 
finished glazed piece. After much experimenting 
with different firebrick and burners, we have de- 
veloped the following design. 





The base for the kiln may be built of common brick, 
or cement block. A base 12 inches high makes a good 
working level. A tunnel 6 inches wide is provided 
for the burner. The kiln bottom is formed by taking 
two No. 26 insulating firebrick and cutting two semi- 
circular notches in the narrow long side of the bricks 
to form a round hole for the burner about %-inch 
greater in diameter than the burner tip. This 14-inch 
space will supply the auxiliary air necessary for the 
complete combustion of the gas. The burner should 
be so placed that its top is at least 1 inch below the 
top of the brick. Provision must be made to fix the 
burner rigidly in the center of the hole to get an even 
distribution of flame in the kiln. 


The side walls are then laid up, using No. 26 
insulating firebrick. As each course of brick is laid 
the joints are broken. A chamfer 2 inches long is cut 
in the front top brick to be used as a peephole. The 
rear brick is chamfered the full length for the flue. 
We find the simplest cover is made of loose bricks. 
Four pillars 3 inches high are placed in the kiln to 
support a firebrick slab 8 by 8 by 34 inches. 


No. 20 insulating firebrick is used on the outside to 
insulate the kiln. The joints must not line up with 
those on the interior. 


The first section of the flue is made from the cast- 
iron horn of an old phonograph. The second section 
is a 5-inch stovepipe with a damper. This section 
should be so arranged that it and the first section may 
be removed after the gas has been turned off. The 
flue hole is then covered with a No. 26 brick. 


The cost of the No. 26 brick should be about 15 
cents and the No. 20 brick should be about 13 cents. 
For the kiln shown we used 55 No. 26 bricks and 70 
No. 20 bricks. The burner should cost about $12.00. 
The cost of the piping will depend on the distance to 
the nearest gas line. 


The amount of gas to fire a kiln load of biscuit to 
Cone 02 averages about 280 cu. ft. At 714 cents per 
hundred cubic feet the cost would only be 21 cents. 
















































Ne. 26 Briek. 


No. 20. Brick 


Ne 26. Brick She/f 


Pillars . 


Commen Brick 
or Cinder Block 


Bunsen Type 
Burner 
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We are well pleased with the uniform results 
obtained in biscuit firing. The flexibility of the burner 
provides for either an oxidizing or reducing flame to 
vary the etfects of different glazes. 
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Peruvian weavings. The colors are brilliant and mixed 
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Titicaca, showing conventional design 
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S BIRD, Curator of South Amer- 
ican Archaeology, at the American 
aq Museum of Natural History, in New 
wa York City, brought to light a number 
om of enriching specimens and experi- 
m ences of early Andean culture on 
one of his expeditions. 
Mrs. Norman Van Houten, who assists Junius Bird 
in restoring the specimens, is an expert in the field. 


Although a hobby, her intense interest in archaeologi- 
cal subjects is expressed through her volunteering her 
talent in these channels. 


This picture series illustrates the restored textiles 
built together from the delicate fragments uncovered 
in the Andean region. The pattern, figures, and 
designs are indicative of the culture of an ancient 
people of over two thousand years ago. 
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View of stratigraphic excavation, typical of the large refuse accumulations left by the Indian populations of South 
America. In such places as these, ancient textiles are recovered from ancient burial baskets, as shown below. 
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Portion of a Kelim tapestry shirt made of cotton. Dating from 
the Chimu period, north central Peru, it depicts birds and 
human figures in various shades of tan and pale green 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LOOMeses 


F. P,. PRUCHA, Harvard, Nebraska 


AN is a creative animal and the mere 
act of fashioning useful things gives 
an immeasurable pleasure over and 
above the utility of the finished 
product. The more primitive the 
materials with which the workman 
starts, the greater is his pleasure in 
the work and the greater is the value to him in the 
articles he produces. 





This principle is used in all sorts of handcraft work, 
but it is not always applied to the greatest possible 
extent. This is true in a large degree in the art of 
weaving, for one finds many projects involving 
weaving, but one seldom comes upon a project for 
making the loom, unless it is a very simple loom of 
limited usefulness. That it is possible to make a work- 
able loom without resort to a ready-made plan or too 
complicated tools is demonstrated by a project de- 
scribed on these pages. The creation of a machine for 
weaving is in itself an accomplishment, and the woven 
pieces which it turns out are enhanced by the fact 
that the loom, too, is a project of the handcrafter’s own 
hands. 
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THE LOOM 


The finished product is a two-heddle frame, foot 
pedal loom, large enough to weave rugs or other 
items up to three feet in width, yet small and compact 
enough to stand in a corner of the room and collapsi- 
ble for storing. It is true that it doesn’t have any of the 
fancy attachments found on many commercial looms, 
but it does have the fundamental features that enable 
inexperienced students to weave valuable things. 


PRELIMINARY KNOWLEDGE 


The loom pictured here was not made from a blue- 
print or plan or another loom, but it was only roughly 
sketched for proportion, height, and length of shed. 
Then by improvisation and a certain amount of trial 
and error, it was fashioned into working order. The 
basic principles of creating alternating sheds by 
means of heddles attached to frames, of a comb 
and beater for pounding the weft, and of rollers for 
handling the length of warp—these were the only 
textbook. 


THE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


The materials were as simple and basic as the idea: 
1. Lengths of 2 x 4's for the frame. 
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. Two rollers made from 4 x 4's. 


3. Smaller boards for braces, pedals, beater, and heddle 
frames. 


4. Cord or wire for heddles. 


5. Thin metal strips for the beater comb. (Thin galvanized metal 
cut to size). 


6. Tools: Saw, hammer, brace and bit, plane, and other hand 
tools. 


THE PROCEDURE 


No detailed outline or step-by-step directions are 
necessary. Any student with a knowledge of the use of 
woodworking tools can bolt and screw together the 
rough frame and measure and fit the movable parts. 
A question on some finer point can be answered by the 
art instructor or industrial arts teacher. A few sug- 
gestions, however, are in order: 

















. The heddles can be made by knotting loops in cord, or by 
twisting thin wire into appropriate shape. 
2. By pounding back the ends of strips of metal, proper spacing 
can be obtained for the comb in the beater. For rugs, 10 
or 12 openings per inch is satisfactory. 
3. Some planing and sanding will be necessary if rough lumber 
is used, to safeguard against slivers and against catching 
and tearing the warp and woof. A coat of shellac or paint 
will aid in this direction as well as add to the attractiveness 
of the loom. 


THE USE OF THE LOOM 


Because of the size of the loom and the gauge of the 
comb, it is best suited for making rag rugs, but finer 
work can be undertaken with finer warp and weft. 
Some of the varied products woven on the loom 
described are shown in the accompanying picture. 
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These include chair covers, rugs, and woolen 
blankets. 
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Side view of loom 
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1. Heddles on Frame 


3.Comb in beater 























Front of loom 











Left: A decorative Panel by Helen Bennet 


Center: A Scarf by Greye La Spina 
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Right: A wall panel from an 
original design made by E. D. 
Westphal after seeing’ the 
Indian Dances 


Far right: A clever sampler by 
Mary Elizabeth Sullivan show- 
ing weaving and needlework 
techniques and telling of her 
weaving career at the University 
of Washington, Paris, New York, 
Sweden, Cranbrook, and San 
Francisco. 








Some of the prize winners from the Little Loom House Country Fair, 
Seventh Season of Contemporary American Handwoven Textiles 
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LITTLE LOOM HOUSE COUNTRY FAIRee-~ 





Contemporary American Handwoven Textiles 
LOU TATE, Director 


ae OR its seventh season, Contemporary 


American Handwoven Textiles selected 
a Folk Art type exhibition as a suitable 
postwar theme. Based on the idea of a 
Country Fair, entries were open to all 
weavers of the United States. Typical of 
a Country Fair, entries were based on 
Governors’ Day, Amateurs’ Day, Girl Scout Day, 
Hospital Day, Ladies’ Day, Craftsman’s Day. So excel- 
lent were the weavings that the jury had a difficult 
time in making decisions. The Fair showed definite 
advances in color and creative design applied to 
textiles. 





Revival of ancient textile motifs as shown on upper 
half of opposite page and Creative Designs, lower part 
of opposite page, were outstanding. Also, costume 
weaving, drapery, rugs, and lace created much 
enthusiasm. 


Weaving in action was a feature of the Little Loom 
House Country Fair and, to make it even more com- 
plete, drafts and patterns were shown. 


In years past the Loom House Group of Weavers 
who have assembled these exhibitions found that the 
professional weaver with technical knowledge ob- 
tained much from the exhibitions; but that the 
amateur weaver, and especially the new weaver, was 
decidedly handicapped by lack of drafts. cartoons, 
and other technical knowledge. Thus, three hundred 
and seventy-nine entrants overwhelmed us with this 
information. Just as the textiles were entered so the 
drafts were sent, making the Exhibition a truly work- 
ing project and so enhancing its interest to all weavers 
—amateur and professional alike. 
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Plaid textile designs which emphasize the basic design principles of division of space and variation of line. 
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The work was done by Ely, Minnesota, high school student, under supervision of Francis K. Stokes 
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COME ON IN... 
THE ART’S FINE! 


GERALDINE WESTABY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RT isn’t something that just happens 
to fill in a fifty-minute period for the 
students at Edina Junior High School, 
located in a Minneapolis suburb. 
It's chip carving and portraiture, 
finger painting, weaving, working 
with crayon and fresco paint, block 
printing, perspective, and puppets. 

A program so full of fascinating projects is the 
outgrowth of the teaching philosophy of Matkel 
Swanson, art supervisor and teacher in the Edina- 
Morningside schools. 

“The purpose of teaching art in a junior high school 
is not to develop artists, but to explore every medium 
possible so that each student will find some form of 
expression in which he can excel. That gives him 
his chance in turn to feel competent and skilled.” 

Boys don’t hate art at Edina, because many of the 
activities offer a real challenge. 

“Boys like working with materials that have limita- 
tions, and that resist them physically. They like things 
that have to be done in a certain area,’’ Mrs. Swanson 
says. ‘Chip carving appeals to them because it 
requires certain rigid methods which must be mas- 
tered first. Then they can use their ingenuity in apply- 
ing those methods to their own chip carving project.”’ 

As a general thing, boys don’t like working with 
clay, Mrs. Swanson has discovered, because it doesn’t 
resist them enough. Clay doesn't demand the strength 
boys have in their fingers. Water color lessons 
aren't very popular with them, either, unless rigid 
directions are given for carrying out a certain picture. 

Girls, on the other hand, usually like things that 
they can be free with as far as imagination is con- 
cerned. They want no teacher-set limitations. Their 
strength is not in their fingers, but in active imagina- 
tions. The pictures they create are concrete, but the 
ideas are abstract. They like doing pictures called ‘‘A 
Princess” or “‘A Glamour Girl,”” in which they com- 
bine all the romantic details of feature and adornment, 
without thought of checking for historical accuracy. 

“Art in the News” is a feature of the seventh grade 
course. It emphasizes the fact that art isn’t limited to 
classrooms or museums. On ‘‘Art in the News’ days, 
students bring to class any type of art that appeals to 
them. It doesn’t have to be classical. Much of the 
time calendar art appears. This Mrs. Swanson wel- 
comes, because it gives her a chance to explain why 
it is appealing but isn’t good. 

“Calendar art takes a good artist to produce it,”’ 
she explains, ‘‘but it isn’t good art. Calendars are pot- 
boilers. A good picture looks different every day. A 
bad picture always looks the same.”’ 

Usually the art room is a service department for the 
rest of the school. Mrs. Swanson’s students made a 
certain number of posters and signs, but this work is 
done outside of school, and is arranged so that it 
doesn't interfere with regularly planned projects. 
There is very little learning in doing one poster after 
another. 

It isn’t enough for a child to do work carefully and 
to finish it successfully. Displaying work is an im- 
portant thing. By cooperation with the school paper, 
ninth grade art students received recognition. 

One student is assigned a linoleum block to do for 
each issue of the paper.’ The blocks are type-high, 
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Mrs. Mabel Swanson displays some of her students’ work 


and the student must plan his design so that it fits in 
either with the season or with some school event. 
He faces the same deadline as does the student 
writer, and his block prints brighten up the editorial 
pages. Under the block print is a by-line such as this: 
“““March Madness’ was made especially for the Blue 
ae Gold by Marcia Williams of the 9th Grade Art 
lub.” 

Swedish weaving, one of the year’s most interesting 
projects, was carried out in cooperation with the 
manual arts department. The boys made lamp bases 
and footstools in shop. The tapestries for them were 
the outcome of Swedish weaving in art class. 

In order to intrigue the eighth grade boys, who 
would certainly verge away from any embroidery 
project, Mrs. Swanson named the weaving skill used 
for making the tapestries ‘“Swedish weaving.’’ In use 
in practically every country as a native art, “Swedish 
weaving” consists of yarn woven through loops of 
coarse huck towels. Students who were hesitant: to 
try their own patterns were given three basic patterns 
from which they might choose. Often, in copying a 
basic pattern, the student made a mistake, copied the 
mistake in the next row of work, and thereby individu- 
alized the design. Students used two colors of yarn, 
and darning needles in their work. A few lucky ones 
brought needlepoint needles from home. 

Girls in the class made pillow-tops, mittens, cos- 
metic cases, and pencil cases. The pillow-tops were 
most popular, as they utilized designs that worked 
out well in a square of material. 

Even teachers began Swedish weaving after seeing 
what fun it was. 

Maybe it’s because variety is the spice of any 
schoolroom that Edina youngsters think art's fun! 
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CITY FOLKS LEARN 
MOUNTAIN CRAFTS 


BILL SHARPE 
North Carolina State News Bureau 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Far back in the mountains of western North 
Carolina is the nation’s largest school devoted ex- 
clusively to teaching of handicrafts, where each 
summer people from all over the country come to 
learn how to weave, make pottery, hammer silver, and 
do other things with their hands. Started in 1914 by 
Rufus Morgan, a young Episcopalian minister, in a log 
cabin, the Penland Weavers originally aimed to pre- 
serve mountain crafts and teach natives a cottage 
trade which would give them an income. 

But other people heard about the weavers, and out- 
siders began to come in to learn handicraft as a hobby. 
Lawyers, doctors, school teachers, insurance sales- 
men, housewives—young and old, the pilgrims soon 
were sufficient in number to organize regular sum- 
Edward F. Worst, one of the country’s foremost authorities on 
weaving, is shown teaching Miss Florence Murdock, Chicago 


art teacher, how to spin flax on an ancient spinning wheel at 
Penland 
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of Michigan is in charge of pottery instruction. 


mer institutes. Miss Lucy Morgan, sister of the founder, 
took over the work, organized classes in other crafts, 
and now sessions are held all summer with instruction 
in a score of handicrafts. Edward F. Worst, former 
director of industrial education for the Chicago public 
school system, and often called the outstanding author- 
ity on weaving in America, became interested, and 
for fifteen years has assisted at Penland. 

Penland moved out of the log cabin, started an am- 
bitious four-story log and stone crafthouse. It was built 
of native logs and with native labor, and is the largest 
and most pretentious log building in the Appalachians 
equipped with both classrooms and dormitories. 
Students chipped in; one would donate a window, 
another a door, another a log. A community “‘log- 
raising’’ started construction. 

One summer a curious visitor stopped to look in. 
He turned out to be the head of a plumbing concern, 
and soon he had donated plumbing fixtures. A stu- 
dent awoke one night to find rain water leaking onto 
her bed. When she departed, she left behind her a 
check to pay for a more durable roof. 

This summer, most of the students had an eye on 
the possibility that occupational therapy is going to 
be an important field, as wounded veterans return from 
the war. Many of the students themselves can testify 


Miss Betty Morgan is shown hammering a metal tray. She is 
one native of the community and a teacher of crafts at Penland 


Miss Gertrude Duncan Ross, recently retired head of Ceramics Department of the University 
She is shown mixing glaze for the pottery 































to the benefits of handicraft as a path to more pleasant 
living. ‘When I get nervous,”’ said one weaver, a 
retired business man, ‘I sit down to my loom and for- 
get myself.”’ 

























Kathryn Wellman demonstrates printing 
large textile pattern by use of several blocks 
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Jeremiah and Valeriah. 
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Ceramic Sculptures by William Swallow 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD 
OF CRAFTSMEN 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
State President of the Guild 


HE Exhibition by the Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen is a timely one. Following a 
period of strife and the destruction of art 
and artists, we turn to the arts of peace with a 
deeper sense of their importance. Further- 
more, this is a time when there is little or no distinc- 
tion made between the fine and useful arts. Art is 
regarded more and more as a superior quality not 
alone painted on canvas, but woven in textiles, ham- 
mered in metal, or fashioned in clay. We may judge 
these arts for their fitness to purpose, their design 
quality, and expert craftsmanship. They, in turn, 
judge us by our ability to understand the craftsman’s 
problems and to appreciate something of the joy to be 
found in solving his problems consistent with the 
tools, materials, and processes at his disposal. 


Eventually, each of the chapters of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen, located here and there, will 
radiate from each center discovering the craftsman 
working alone—possibly in quite remote places. He 
will find in the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen con- 
genial companions with like interests. These crafts- 
men will be instructed and guided to the sale of their 
products in marketing centers. Through exhibitions 
they will be stimulated to higher endeavor. Perhaps, 
after all, art is merely a beautiful body for a beautiful 
thought, and we can say with Stevenson, “I know 
what pleasure is for I have done good work."’ 
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Four etched and hand colored Hungarian Christmas prints 
reflecting the folk arts decorative qualities and interesting 
costume embroidery which is used so generously on all their 
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Hungarian holiday dress 





Hungarian Bride and Groom in full costume displaying 
the wonderfully produced embroidery which has become 
a fine art throughout many generations in most households 
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The native Spanish, who settled in their mountain villages 

when the ‘Gringo’ took over in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

still produce quaint “bultos,”’ religious figurines, for their 

home altars. This figure shows an old Spanish craft, where- 

in leather is dampened and shaped, folded and decorated 

around the body, the whole gessoed, painted and decorated 
into a beautiful figurine 
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The native Spanish in Rio Grande mountain villages use 
these paneled religious pictures for their home altars much 
as the Russian folk use their icons for family worship 
Religious prints or small figures are enclosed within a glass 
box sometimes containing small candles, and the box 
surrounded by glass and tin panels or stamped tin panels 





















Photograph by 
Mitchell 
Convalescent 
Hospital 


CREATIONS IN CRYSTAL CLEAR PLASTIC 


S/SGT. FLOYD E. MUMMERT.. . Mitchell Convalescent Hospital, Camp Lockett, California 


formerly Arts and Crafts Consultant, Illinois Recreational District No. 4 


EAUTIFUL costume jewelry is easily 
and inexpensively made from crystal 
clear plastic materials. These projects 
have a lasting and satisfying beauty. 

Designs are worked up on paper 
and glued on the plastic material with 
rubber cement, to serve as a pattern guide for sawing 
with jewelers’ saw, coping saw, or jig saw. A small 
vise, padded with leather, can be used to hold the 
piece of plastic secure while it is being sawed, filed 
and polished. These pieces of leather serve to keep 
the surface from becoming unnecessarily marred and 
scratched during the working process. Rough edges 
and saw marks are easily smoothed off with small files. 
A set of small round, half-round, square, flat, and tri- 
angular files can be used for this purpose. Emery 
cloth, fine sandpaper, and steel wool are also useful 
in the smoothing process. Sandpaper will produce a 
smoother surface if used wet. Place the wet sand- 
paper on the work table and rub the plastic on the 
sandpaper rather than the sandpaper on the plastic. 
For clearing and polishing the plastic surface after 
sanding, use fine pumice or ordinary tooth powder. 
If tooth powder is sprinkled upon wet buckskin or 
rawhide, it makes an excellent polishing and buffing 
surface’ for plastic materials. A one-fourth inch strip 





of rawhide soaked in water and covered with tooth 
powder is fine for getting in small holes and close 
surfaces. It can be pulled back and forth through the 
small holes and over the small surfaces, producing a 
superb polishing job. 


Upon completion of the buffing and polishing, the 
piece of costume jewelry is ready for shaping— 
which requires heating. The plastic can be heated 
and softened by holding it over a hot-plate or by 
baking in an improvised plastic baking oven. An old 
pair of soft gloves can be used to protect the hands 
from the heat of the hot-plate, or when removing 
pieces from the oven. While it is still soft, the plastic 
can be bent and twisted into interesting leaf and de- 
sign formations. If the piece of work cools in the pro- 
cess of twisting and shaping, it should be reheated. 


Metal pin-backs and other metal findings can be 
fastened into the plastic by holding a soldering iron 
on the finding at the point at which you wish to fasten 
it to the plastic jewelry. A pair of small, long-nosed 
pliers will prove a valuable aid in holding the finding 
in position while applying the soldering iron. The 
heat and pressure sink the prongs easily and solidly 
into the plastic, giving a strong and durable pin- 
back or other fastening. Interesting and original 
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findings can also be made from small pieces of scrap 
plastic material. 

In working with plastic there is an opportunity for 
the craftsman to experiment and work out original 
designs and craft techniques. Earrings, pins, clips, 
bracelets, and buttons are some of the sparkling cos- 
tume jewelry which can be fashioned from this fas- 
cinating material. 

Interesting effects can be created by over-heating, 
which causes the formation of bubbles of various sizes 
and shapes within the body of the plastic. Round, 
elongated, and feathery snowy formations can be 
formed in the plastic in this manner. By control in 
over-heating, these bubbles can be arranged in de- 
sired formations. Over-heating will roughen the 
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exposed surfaces; these should then be cleaned by 
rubbing on wet sandpaper. Colored dyes can be 
injected into the bubbles, with a hypodermic needle, 
giving the effect of deep-set jewels. Plain, clear, 
highly polished plastic jewelry, however, has a richer 
appeal and picks up the light and color of the ma- 
terial on which it is placed, requiring no color or 
additional decoration. 

Costume jewelry—fashions and creations of this 
type—in crystal clear plastic—should prove to be a 
popular craft activity in art school programs, con- 
valescent hospitals, institutions, and community 
recreation programs. The materials are compara- 
tively inexpensive and the finished projects are 
attractive and satisfying to the creator. 
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Former sergeant Steven Kyle heads a new project called Americraft—a combination handicraft sales- 
room and workshop. The former sergeant became interested in the Red Cross craft program at 
Halloran Hospital, and hopes to provide an outlet for some veterans who learned crafts during 


convalescence. 


This Radio Cabinet is one example of how Americraft attempts to improve visually, and func- 
tionally, everyday objects. This is only one treatment of the problem. Cabinets can be built around 
any radio unit, even one belonging to the customer, and the wood finished or decorated to specifica- 
tions. These veterans will make the time they spent convalescing pay—they will make a living by 


using the arts they were taught while convalescing. 
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THE ART OF 
LACQUERING 
IN FRANCE 


HE art of lacquered articles 
#3 originated in China and Japan, 
the priceless natural varnishes 
being extracted from the sap 
#m of the sumac tree which flour- 
Wag ishes in the Orient. In France, 
the art spread, thanks to the 
creative ability of skilled crafts- 
men who could both design and execute. In- 
deed, the painstaking task of polishing and re- 
polishing the wood base and then applying the 
varnish is one ‘which demands great skill. The 
famous work of the Martin brothers, as well as 
the outstanding panels which M. Dunand exe- 
cuted for the Normandie smoking room, are 
some of the achievements which have made 
France one of the countries which prides itself 
on lacquered panels, screens, furniture, and 
other wood articles. 
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A skilled workman 
, and artist minutely 
copies a graceful 
model. He is an 
Indo-Chinese 


artisan 





The use of egg- 
shells—instead of 
thin wooden or 
papier-maché 
shells—was in- 
vented by the 
French artist, Jean 
Durant 




















DETAIL FORL 
SOCKET HOLDER 








WORKSHOP DETAIL FOR 
LETTER. RACK 











Workshop drawings for Tin Can Metalcraft by William S. Rice 
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N A mountain camp where equipment and 
materials were somewhat limited, the instructor 
was obliged to be resourceful—utilizing what- 
ever materials were at hand. It was surprising 
what results were obtained with homemade 
tools and limited equipment—a sure test of 
one’s ingenuity. 

At Dimond O Boy Scout Camp, tin cans served to make metal 
articles in the craft shop at the camp. As discards, these cans and 
lids were easily obtained from the mess-hall kitchen. Large, 
round tin can lids were preferred for making ash trays, bowls, 
letter racks, rocker blotters, and candlesticks. 

The rings in the lids were a convenience, serving as guide lines 
for beading or ornamentation, or for guides in raising or depress- 
ing the metal. 


RUSTIC CANDLESTICK 


Our most popular project was the Rustic Candlestick, made to 
be used on festive occasions in the mess-hall. The bases were 
made of pine logs, with supports of smaller logs nailed to them. 
The candle holders and sockets were of tin, cut with tin snips as 
shown in the pattern. The tips were curved with a pair of round- 
nose pliers, or by tapping them over a nail held in the vise. The 
socket was cut as shown in the diagram, and shaped on a piece of 
iron pipe. When finished, the candle holder was nailed on the 
wooden log and the tube, or socket, inserted. The socket holder 
acted as a spring and held the tube in place by pressure, without 
solder. Some of the candle holders were painted with enamel 
paints for variety, in shades of blue, orange, yellow, red, and 
green. Others were left natural, or lacquered. 


CAN METALCRAFT 









WILLIAM S. RICE, Craft Director 
Dimond O Camp, Mather, California 


SIMPLE CANDLESTICK 


A simpler candlestick was also made. The legs were bent in the 
vise and the ends curved by tapping them with a mallet over a nail 
held in the vise. The candle holder was made the same way as 
the Rustic ones, and riveted onto the stand. The handle was bent 
in the vise and curved over a nail, then riveted onto the stand. 


LETTER RACK 


Next in popularity was the letter rack, or stationery holder. The 
space inside of the smallest circle of a can top was tapped with 
the ball peen hammer on the anvil, and one of the circles beaded 
by using a mallet and blunt nail with which we tapped the back 
of the tin while it rested on a solid wooden block. The next step 
was to cut the tin as shown in the suggested diagram, and bend it 
in the vise. Book ends were made in a similar fashion to the letter 
rack, but merely bent at right angles. We also made round card or 
pin trays, beaten and shaped with a ball peen hammer on a stump. 


ROCKER BLOTTER 


A Rocker Blotter was also made of tin, which was first surfaced 
with a ball peen hammer. The rocker consisting merely of a 
rectangular piece of tin cut to fit the top. 

The outdoor ‘Kraft Keral’’ proved to be a delightful and 
inspiring place in which to work during hot summer days, under 
the shade of fragrant pines and incense cedars. Moreover, great 
interest and enthusiasm were shown by the Boy Scouts where 
work became a pleasant and profitable occupation. 
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MOTHER'S CHRISTMAS GIFT... MARY CRITOPH, Extracts from a Teacher's Diary 


A local store window showed corrugated cardboard in the 
gayest colors. A decorative gesso panel on School Arts, com- 
pleted the idea. ‘A Holiday Scene” was the name of our design. 
We collected rough, medium, and smooth materials, corrugated 
paper in different colors, fine-checked cloth, metallic paper from 
old greeting cards, soft gray packing paper from phonograph 
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records, yarn, felt, rick-rack, and even colored toothpicks. Black 
mounting paper, a frame from home or the dime store, and we 
had our necessary supplies. ‘A Holiday Scene’ proved a true 
adventure in design. The large, the middle-sized, the small, the 
dark, the light, the dull, and the bright, combined in an interesting 
way, completed our project. 











EXTRACTS FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


ELEANOR SHELDON, Art Supervisor, Jamestown Public Schools, Jamestown, New York 


HE extract from a teacher's diary, 
which appears below, is, we agree, 
no small order with which to cope. 
It is our sincere hope that other art 
educators and teachers will find 
our projects interesting and helpful. 
The teachers in the Jamestown 

schools have presented their ideas in such a way 

that other teachers, who wish to elaborate and utilize 
the projects, may do so to aid in their holiday craft- 
work quandary. 

October 1. Second month of school. Time to begin 
to think about ‘‘What’s To Be Done About Holiday 





A LAPEL FLOWER... CONSTANCE 


Pipe cleaners and poster paper with a lapel flower as the ulti- 
mate aim, made an interesting problem in proportion and color. 
(1) A pipe cleaner stem was twisted into the desired shape and 
wound with green paper. (2) A front and back was cut for each 
leaf, a pipe cleaner pasted between the two parts to stiffen it. 
(3) Flowers of different sizes were shaped by drawing circles, cut- 
ting and pasting them, so they resembled cone shapes. The cone 


Craft Projects?’ Glance through the idea folder, 
haunt local stores, especially gift shops, and consult 
colleagues. The projects should be different from 
those presented to your students last year. Especially 
concentrate on ideas and possibilities for grades one 
to nine. In choosing a project, remember that, most 
important, the idea must provide opportunity for 
creative thinking and initiative. Certain skills, for 
example, cutting, and certain information—that is, 
the use of the ruler, must be strengthened. How suc- 
cessful your projects are will depend on the final 
results, their design, balance, freedom, skills, and 
discipline. 


CASEY 


shape was slashed with the scissors about a half inch down from 
the top and bent back to give the flower the appearance of being in 
full bloom. Two circles could be put together to give a different 
color or value for the inside of the flower. These flowers, based 
on circles, can be changed in many ways. We found glue superior 
to paste for this problem. 















A JITTERBUG DOLL... VIOLA BROWN 


A charming problem involving no sewing, was our Jitterbug 
Doll. (1) We wound yarn loosely, about 35 times, around a crayon 
box (small size). (2) The yarn was taken carefully from the box and 
tied securely at the neck, waist, and ankles with the same color. 
(3) Then two pieces of pipe cleaner were inserted up through the 
waist. The ends should extend into the head to strengthen the doll. 
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Then the ends were bent and the yarn cut open at the bottom for 
feet. A shorter piece was inserted through the shoulders for arms. 
(4) The arms were wound with body color yarn. (5) We dressed 
the doll with felt skirt and kerchief to which appliqued designs 
were glued or tied. Braided yarn made the hair. The face was 
fashioned from white or peach felt with features glued to it. 





INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM CRAFTS 






ANN JONES, Instructor of Art, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


CRAFT program often seems to be 
an insurmountable and impossible 
undertaking to the teacher in the 
public schools. Not only does she 
feel inadequate, insecure, and at a 
distinct disadvantage but, as she 
explains regretfully, ‘I cannot even 
draw a straight line.’’ Nine times out of ten, she has 
never tried working in crafts herself, or has worked so 
little with crafts that she feels poorly equipped to 
teach such a subject. Another problem is the one of 
supplies. How to order, what to order, where to 
order, how to please both school boards and parents 
without sacrificing the child, are important considera- 
tions. It is no wonder that the teacher feels that 
art should be the precinct of an especially trained 
individual. 





In an overcrowded classroom where facilities are 
limited, where every inch of space is filled with arms 
and legs and feet, where the three ‘‘R’s” are as inflexi- 
ble as the laws of the Medes and the Persians, a craft 
program would seem to be an impossibility to un un- 
trained teacher. She is nervous and uncertain; the 
classroom becomes disrupted and noisy. Unruliness 
and disobedience increase at an alarming rate. And, 
unfortunately, sometimes when the scene seems most 
tragic, the principal walks in, and the teacher's 
nervous state reaches a hiatus. Truly, it is a sad 
situation. 


In case there is to be a school exhibit or an exhibi- 
tion for a county fair, then something must be done. 
Usually a mad scramble for ideas and patterns begins 
at that point. Something new must be added, the 
school in the next township won all the ribbons last 
year. They used the May issue of the magazine, and 
we used the April. It’s hard to find new things every 
year; besides, the judges are not very favorably dis- 
posed toward our school. Last year, they completely 
ignored the lovely picture that Johnny painted. He 
copied it exactly. 





Two Cream Pitchers. 








But let us stop a moment to consider values. Is this 
teacher imposing adult standards on children, without 
intending to do so? Is she expecting from a youngster 
the sort of thing that a professional artist would have 
difficulty in accomplishing? Is she choosing the 
BEST, or is she satisfied with the mediocre? Does she 
know and appreciate the straightforward, original, 
and often thrilling work that can be done by children? 
Are her classes having full and rich opportunities for 
self-expression, or are they being stilted in their con- 
cepts and appreciations? How can we help in such a 
situation? How can we convince this teacher that a 
craft program with its opportunities for self-expression 
can be a living and functional part of the classroom 
procedure? 


Perhaps the problem could be resolved more readi- 
ly if the teacher realized that the aim of craft work is 
broader than that of skill and craftsmanship. True, 
these are very important elements in craft work, but 
fitness of design and purpose are of far greater 
importance. For example: a pitcher with a mouth 
wide open for a spout and the tail used as the handle 
makes an ‘‘awfully’’ cute cow cream pitcher—but is it 
a success as a cream pitcher that is a functional part 
of a table setting? Is it as usable as a well-propor- 
tioned pitcher with a spout that pourswell and a handle 
that fits the hand that pours? In one you have a 
novelty, in the other you have a straightforward, well- 
designed, and well-thought-out piece of pottery. 
Simplicity and the honest use of material are more to 
be desired than skillful misrepresentation of that 
material, or trying to make it look like something it 
“ain't.” When a teacher discovers this principle of 
craft work, we hope she will find use for functional 
designing in the classroom. 


WINDOWS 


One of the specific problems that comes to my attention is that 
of the window-decorated classroom. These decorations are 
invariably seasonal and often unimaginative. Most of them are of 
cut paper and have very little connection with the architecture of 





Which is the better design? 
























































the room or of the building they decorate, and often create a light 
hazard in addition. It is for these reasons that many schools have 
discouraged such decorations. However, if you feel that you can- 
not do without some sort of window decoration, why not try a 
transparency that can be used day and night? It would be lovely 
with the sun shining through it in the daytime, and equally lovely 
at night if the building were lighted. The light would shine in 
during the day and out at night. 


Such a window transparency is easy to create and inexpensive 
to make. It can be painted on wrapping paper with tempera paint 
and can be quite brilliant in effect. Instead of painting a tradi- 
tional window with angels and nativity scenes, why not try a color 
experiment? Why not attempt a harmony of gay colors even 
though the final result may be a little on the wild order? These 
color areas should then be outlined with black paint. When dry 
turn the whole painting over and rub linseed oil on the reverse 
side. As soon as the oil has penetrated the paper thoroughly, the 
effect is surprising and very pleasant. We decorated the audi- 
torium with these color experiments one Christmas and found 
them not only easy to do but most effective. The chief advantage 
of such a project was that everyone in the class had accomplished 
something that was lovely and acceptable. 


CLAY 


Clay is often considered as an almost impossible medium in the 
crowded classroom. There are times when one is tempted to let 
it go altogether. Once again the problem of material comes to the 
front. Clay is heavy and hard to ship and, without proper cup- 
board space, is hard to keep. Often there are native clays in the 
vicinity of the school, but they usually need to be refined and 
cured. Again the impossible? Not at all. This can be a valuable 
experience when integrated with such social studies as those of 
various industries or with the natural sciences in the study of 
source materials. The problem of clay, therefore, can be turned 
into a most profitable, alive, and all-inclusive project. 


The actual designing of the clay will need some consideration. 


A few of the possibilities and drawbacks of the medium should be 
discussed and thought about before the actual work gets under 
way. If the student knows that clay is a heavy, plastic medium and 


Left: 


This figure may do for a cal- 
endar but not a clay design 


Right: 


that it will require designing in three dimensions, he will not be so 
apt to try to reproduce fine, delicate things that can be done as 
well in two dimensions. He will realize that the design should not 
be too frivolous or delicate. Since clay does not have the quality 
of lace, why try to model something lacy? Compactness, another 
attribute of good sculpture, might be considered here. In a class in 
sculpture, one of the first principles to be learned is that a piece of 
sculpture should be so compact that it can be rolled down hill 
without any pieces coming off. With a little bit of preliminary 
thinking of this type, it is surprising how much better the clay 
pieces will be. They will be strong, original, and well worth the 
time taken to ‘‘think’’ about the medium. 


At the present time there are many new products on the market 
that will help to harden and preserve clay. Dextrine powder, that 
can be bought at a drug store, has a hardening and strengthening 
effect on clay. There are new clays on the market that can be 
fired in an ordinary oven, and low fire glazes that give a lovely 
color to the finished piece. Some of the new plastic finishes are 
practical and durable, and act as a preservative for the clay. 
Some of these finishes are very beautiful and have a hard and 
almost unbreakable surface. 


WAX 


Wax from melted candles can be poured into various melds; 
such as tin cans, bowls, or even jelly molds. These can be easily 
modeled into very beautifully colored and handsome bits of 
sculpture. With the addition of a little beeswax, the wax is easier 
tocarve. The colors from old, used candles make the final project 
unusually rich, decorative, and often surprising. 


NEWSPAPERS 


From old newspapers all sorts of things can be made. One 
project that is especially enjoyed is the making of popcorn bowls 
from strips of paper molded over a cereal bow]. Newspapers are 
torn into strips (torn paper is much more easily blended than cut 
paper) then pasted in layers, one on top of another layer and at 
right angles to the previous layer, until eight or ten have been laid 
on the bowl. When dry, the paper is removed from the bowl, the 
edges trimmed and finished off with a smooth layer of paper. 


This style of figure adapts 
itself to the medium of clay 
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When completely dry, the bowl can be covered with a flat coat of 
paint; and when that is dry, the designs are added. They can be 
very simple designs of a fruit or vegetable, with a border around 
the edge. The bowl can be painted with a spar varnish and waxed. 
These prove to be unbreakable, usable, and very gay. 


TOYS 


Another project might be the developing of toys. Strange, 
bumpy, and most interesting toys may be made from torn news- 
papers. These can be as large or as small as you like. They can 
be life size or miniatures. In addition to the advantage of size, they 
have very little weight and are most inexpensive, as well as being 
easy to make. Newspapers can be wadded up loosely and tied in 
various places to hold them together. Tying is easier than pasting 
at this point. The inanimate looking structure is then covered with 
strips of paper that has been dipped into a thin paste. After 
applying several layers of these paper strips, the animal begins to 
emerge. At about the eighth layer, the animal even develops a 
personality of its own. With an additional layer or so, the structure 
should prove to be a most durable and unbreakable animal. These 
paper animals may be finished in any manner the artist likes. 
Paint, cloth, scraps of all kinds, and even spun glass may be used. 
This process can be fun and can open new horizons, new possi- 
bilities, and be a definite challenge to the student's creative ability. 
Other uses for paper are legion. It is inexpensive and amazingly 
versatile as a medium, and can be used in making all sorts of things 
such as puppet heads, masks, and stage props of all kinds. 


WEAVING 


Weaving is another worthwhile project that can make use of 
scrap materials. Long strips can be woven into belts without the 
use of looms. Or if looms are needed, small inexpensive ones can 
be made of cardboard. Intermediate grade children can weave 
lovely and inexpensive purses with cardboard looms. The string- 
ing of the loom is not too intricate, and fourth graders can accom- 
plish it easily. A cardboard six inches by nine inches will make a 
good size. This loom needs to have a line and a notch every one- 
fourth inch across it the long way. When warped, the thread will 
go around the notch and down the side of the loom. (See illus- 
tration.) Because of the notched end the purse can be slipped off 
the loom and be complete except for lining and fastening. 


Instead of being an unnecessary evil, a craft program can be an 
integral part of living in a classroom. Original, beautiful, and 
amazing articles can be made, new fields opened, and new uses 
for things can be found when children are allowed to express them- 
selves with materials. This article presents only a very few sug- 
gestions from a world full of possibilities. Your classes can go far 
with but little expense and a great amount of ingenuity, daring, 
and thinking. Rich are the rewards for those who try, but the ways 
are closed to those who say, “It can’t be done.”’ 
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f Giraffe 
made of news- 
Papers and 
covered with 
blue denim and 


red seersucker 
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1.Loom measured in/4” strips 


2. Method of stringing loom 


3. Loom strung and weaving 
started 








4. Weaving completed 











Shows one extra 
string at end of loom 
to keep weave in 


proper sequence 


3. 
needle may be af cardboard 


AN 
CARDBOARD 
LOOM 
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Dolores Webber, Katherine Schultz, and Audrey Baicey preparing the 
ribbons of plastic which give their stained glass window the leaded effect 


PLASTIC STAINED GLASS 


SISTER VERONICA, St. Ursula Academy, Toledo, Ohio 


E NEEDED a stained glass window for 
our stage setting, and decided to try 
pliable sheet plastic. 


The entire class submitted drawings 
of the design for the window; the best 
one was chosen; and from it a pattern 
was made on large strips of wrapping 

paper. This actual-size drawing was done in heavy 
black crayon to simplify cutting the pieces of trans- 
parent plastic. 


Plastic sheets, 9 by 12 inches, were obtained in 
orange, red, red-orange, green, blue, brown, and 
white, as well as the colorless transparent plastic. 
Using scissors and razor blades to insure crisp edges, 
the children cut pieces of plastic to fit the pattern, 
carefully selecting their colors for the best effects. 


Assembling Pieces 


The method of assembling the pieces of plastic is 
very simple: If alcohol is applied to the edge of the 
plastic, the plastic melts, and when the adjoining 
piece is placed over it, the two fuse together as the 
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alcohol evaporates, joining very solidly and enabling 
the finished window to stand pressure and pull. 


Leading 


Ribbons *¢-inch wide were cut from the various 
colors of plastic for leading. Orange and red strips 
were used to lead blue and green areas; green strip- 
ping was used to lead orange, red-orange, and red 
areas; and brown stripping was used to lead white 
areas. The use of complementary colors for stripping 
produced a dark leading which would not have been 
obtainable if analogous colors had been used. Strip- 
ping was applied with alcohol in the same manner as 
the pieces were assembled. 


The plastic window, 10 by 12 feet, when completed, 
was tacked onto wooden frames, to complete the 
structure for the stage setting. 


The durability, transparency, and color of the 
plastic made it the ideal medium to use for this proj- 
ect, and it is a material that can withstand weight and 
pull. It far surpassed previous methods of using cello- 
phane and waxed paper transparencies. 
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The window on the outside 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE YULETIDE SPIRIT 


BETTY SULLENBERGER, Art Teacher, Danville High School, Danville, Illinois 






*\]ACH year, as school resumes after Thanks- 
‘giving vacation, the Art students of 
® ~D.HS. know that the time has come to 
ie? a exercise their imaginations in obtaining 
’“4 an idea for our Christmas exhibit. Our 
“. North Hall, just inside the main entrance 

of our building, furnishes a challenge for 
a colorful display during the Christmas season. 

This year our students put their heads together and 
came forth with the idea of the exterior and interior of 
a church, and that naturally brought out the idea of 
Christmas music. 

As our studio is small for such a project, we moved 
into a vacant room of our building with our papers, 
paints, and a great deal of enthusiasm, and the project 
was soon under way. 

Our background, or the church wall, naturally 
came first, and we thought it more colorful and ap- 
propriate to make it a stained glass window. Three 
students set to work on the idea and their design was 
of angels and shepherds leading into the Madonna 
and Child in the central panel. This design was then 
painted in tempera on both sides of a 4- by 12-foot 
piece of beaverboard. Two feet were left on each 
end of each side to help give location to the scene. 
On the interior side, these 2-foot spaces were painted 
as the church interior, on the opposite side, in the 


a 
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same reserved spaces, red brick crepe paper was 
stapled to the board. 

Our principal was very interested and helpful 
throughout the project. As soon as the background 
was painted, he built a framework for it and elevated 
the whole window two feet from the floor so that we 
might have greater height to the display. He also did 
our electrical wiring for us which certainly added a 
great deal to the effectiveness of our exhibit. 

On entering the building by the main entrance, 
the students and visitors were greeted by the church 
exterior with three little carollers who warmed every- 
one’s heart. The figures were about three feet tall 
and were constructed of heavy cardboard and crepe 
paper. The bodies were of cones of cardboard set on 
two cardboard tubes which served as legs. The shoes 
were cut from cardboard, but by the time the heads 
were placed upon the bodies we found we needed 
a wooden stick for support in the back of each figure. 

The heads furnished a great deal of fun and inge- 
nuity. The basis for each head was merely a wad of 
newspapers of the proper size with enough layers of 
flesh colored crepe paper stretched around to make it 
smooth. The crepe paper was tied at the top and at the 
neck where enough paper was left to fit down into the 
body. After the heads were shaped, they furnished a 
wondertul field for our ‘‘would-be” hair dressers. One 
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of the carollers was made a blonde with a long page 
boy bob, one was made with curly black hair, and the 
other with brown hair. Fringed and curled crepe 
paper was used for the hair. 

Next came the clothes which were made entirely 
of crepe paper in bright colors and in harmony with 
those used in our window. When the doors of the 
building were opened and the cold blasts entered, we 
had no fear for the warmth of our carollers, as they 
were dressed warmly in crepe paper snow suits, 
plaid skirts, mufflers, earmuffs, and head scarfs. 

Each of our three carollers held a song book bound 
in bright green and containing a hand illuminated 
copy of ‘Silent Night.” 

This side of our scene was completed by adding 
cardboard cartons to the ends to give a boundary to 
our display. These were covered with white crepe 
paper and cotton snow. The finishing touch was a 
street lantern which really lit and threw its light direct- 
ly on the carollers. 

As visitors passed this display on their way into the 
auditorium, they were greeted by the interior of our 
church on the opposite side. 

Below the window on this side we built up two steps 
of cardboard cartons and covered them with black 
crepe paper. It was on these steps that we arranged 
our six choir boys, three on a side, leading inward to 
the Madonna and Child of our window. 

The choir boys were even more easily made than 
the carollers and were just as effective. They, too, 


were about three feet in height and the main part of 
their bodies was made from cones of heavy red card- 
board which gave them enough support even after 
the heads were added, so that the wooden supports of 
the carollers were not needed here. Their arms were 
strips of white cardboard fitted into the slits of the red 
cones. The surplices and collars were made of white 
crepe paper and white drawing paper, and were 
finished with a wide black bow tie. 

The heads were made in the same fashion as the 
carollers’. They all had short, black curls, but quite 
different facial expressions. Each held a red bound 
choir book with “Silent Night’’ lettered on the pages. 

This side of our scene was lighted by six large red 
candles made from tubes of red cardboard and fitted 
with flame light bulbs. These were placed beween 
the choir boys and caused very interesting shadows 
to fall on our highly polished floor and made our whole 
display much more effective. 

Above the completed scene was a loudspeaker 
which amplified Christmas music from records, dur- 
ing the noon hours. This, with the carolling of the 
Music Department on the last day before vacation, 
gave us all a great deal of satisfaction and truly filled 
us with the Christmas Spirit . . . as we of the Art 
Department had come to feel through the work of 
our project... that itis 

‘“‘Not what we give, but what we share 

For the gift without the giver is bare.”’ 


Lowell's “Vision of Sir Launfal” 
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The Ernest Babcocks, Junior and Senior, model plane 


speed champs from Morris Plains, N. J. Here in their 


home workshop, tinkering with their stubby Class C 


model “Jughaid’” (Yep, made with an X-acto!) which in 


unofficial practice flights has made as much as 130 mph. 


MEET THE CHAMPS...THE BABCOCK TEAM 


...and read what they say about X-acto! 


When thirteen-year-old Ernest Babcock asked 
his Dad for a model plane kit four Christmases 
ago, he got an X-acto Knife Chest, too. But, 
neither father nor son dreamed, then, that they’d 
become the nationally famous model plane team 
they are today. 


Dad designs the planes, Junior flies them, but 
both work at building them with their trusty 
X-actos. Together, the amazing Babcocks have 
broken more records and run away with more 
top prizes than most ordinary mortals ever 
heard of. 

Anyone who ever put a knife to wood knows 
a brilliant record like this takes more than ex- 
pert skill in designing and handling the planes. 


It takes the patience of a saint in building ac- 
curate models. And it takes good, dependable 
tools. 

So when the Babcocks say, “We’ve used 
X-acto Knives since we first began building 
models, and find them the handiest tools to have 
ina model shop” ... there’s a tip for you, brother! 


13 Blade Shapes Quickly Interchangeable! 


X-acto is tops, as well, for whittlers, paper 
sculptors, or any other hobbycrafter, be he ama- 
teur or expert. With 13 scalpel-sharp blades and 
3 safety-grip handles (all-metal, no more sub- 
stitute plastics!) you'll do a slicker job, and 
quicker, when you use super-sharp X-acto. 


ALL METAL 
X-acto No. 2 Solid 
Duraluminum 

Knife. . . 50c 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1. Other X-acto 
Knives, Tools, Chests, 


50¢ to $12.50. 











Hobbycrafter’s Dream Gift. No. 85 X-acto Tool 
Chest — 3 all-metal knives; full assortment of 
blades; saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills 
and holders; steel ruler; complete in wooden 
chests, $12.50. 





x-acto 


KNIVES &TOOLS OY) 


At hardware, hobby and gift shops 


SAMPLE OFFER. Write on 
your school letterhead for 
catalog, sample offer and 
free copies of a series of 
helpful X-acto booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. In Canada: 
Handicraft Tools, Ltd.. 
HermantBldg.,Toronto 
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@ Tie-dyeing 

@ Model construction 

@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


..and many other interesting subjects 
ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 


——— Send for your free copy ——-, 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. G-11 | 
Chicago 7, Illinois | 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me a Free Copy of 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. 
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C. VALENTINE KIRBY RETIRES 

The inexorable hand of time has found another 
mark in the public activities of one of our leading 
art promoters and directors—C. Valentine Kirby. 
For twenty-six years Dr. Kirby has been chief of 
art education in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. Art education in Pennsylvania 
has thrived under the guidance of his practical 
administration. In preparation of his life work, this 
art educator was a graduate of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and of the Art Students 
League and other art schools in New York City. 
Travel and study in Europe also contributed to a 
well-rounded art education. His professional 
work includes a period with the public schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and for eight years art director in 
the public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His success as an art educator was recognized 
when he became official United States representa- 
tive at International Art Congresses in Dresden 
and Prague. 

Dr. Kirby has been president of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Guild of Craftsmen in which he had been 
an active member many years, and in close touch 
with state-wide art activities. 

The Penn State School Employees Retirement 
plan has made it possible for the retirement of this 
public-spirited man while yet in full possession of 
his mental and physical powers which will he 
used, not alone for participation in those personal 
activities in which he is interested, but in the 
promotion of the art interests of his community. 

It is entirely appropriate to refer particularly to 
a hobby (if one may call it such) of designing book 
plates. His ready imagination and artistic hand 
will be free to indulge in this for the pleasure of 
those who may be in need of his experienced 
help. Some golf and an occasional trip between 
times should make the “retired’’ days of Dr. 
Kirby pleasant as well as profitable. School 
Arts can wish nothing less than just that. 


BOOK o° ARTCRAE™ 
Ideas for Classwork 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-11 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILi. 
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SEEMS LIKE YOU RIDE 
THRU TOUGH JOBS ON 
A MAGIC CARPET WHEN 
YOU GO ALONG WITH 


\ 


The drawing and 


lettering pens 
that take you 
ona non-stop 
flight through 
any day's 
work! 


s ular, 
SPEEDBALL 


SPEEDBALL 


WITH HINGED 
FEEDERS 


DESIGNED By EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMEN 


5 SIVLES ~ & SIZES 


TO GIVE YOU THE RIGHT TIP FOR 
EVERY JOB! 


I'M MADE IN BLACK, 
WHITE, AND ALL 
COLORS OF THE 
RAINBOW! YOU'LL 
LIKE ME, TOO! 


Send 6¢ in stamps for Your set of charts 


on Speed Pen Lettering ..sze /2*18 


“This ad drawn with F-B-C-D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inh 
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HOURS 


1 | 
Wa eiliive 
pleasure 
in these 





HIGGINS 


ART 
BOOhS 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





hours* 


Here’s the ideal gift for art students and professional artists alike. 
In these 4 fascinating, learn-by-doing Higgins Art Books are 5400 
of stimulating instruction and entertainment. For hobby 
seekers or those interested in art, Higgins Art Books are a must. 
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Buy them at your Higgins Ink Dealer's. 





SCRIPT AND MANUSCRIPT LETTERING 50c — 
32 distinctive script alphabets, plus an au- 
thoritative 10-page section on engrossing. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS PROJECTS $1.00—Textile 
dyeing, map making, all sorts of fascinat- 
ing projects fur individual work or class- 
room use. 7 


CUTE EEC CEL 


»* 


CARTOONING $1.00 — a keen insight into 
the field, coupling an illustrated exposi- 
tion of the theory of humor with many 
examples of the best work of America’s 
outstanding cartoonists. 


TECHNIQUES 50¢—Fundamentals and ad- 
vanced techniques for all types of ink 
drawing: brush, pen, wash, scratchboard, 
spatter and stipple, with illustrations by 
outstanding artists and illustrators. 


*Certified by New York Testing Laboratories. 


HIGGINS INK CO. ING 


271 NINTH STREET, BROORLYN 15, N. Y. 


Te Pe PCC CCC CCCCCCCC.CC.C C.F 




















Working with felt is fun when you use 
FUN WITH FELT KITS 


Send for our free, illustrated catalog 
No. 101, showing 40 different types 
of kits for making dolls, animals, 
beanies, 
purses, 
etc, 







We also sell 
felt by the yard 


FUN WITH FELT CO. 


118 EAST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacHers ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* School Arts readers interested in hobby- 
craft and handicraft work which include the use of 
cutting tools, should send at once for catalog 
and price list issued by the AP Parts Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. 
No. 641-C. 

The new line of knives, tools, and blades fur- 
nished by this concern is now available under the 
trade name of “KING KUT,” which have been 
scientifically designed for carving. Several 
features are claimed for these tools making them 
particularly desirable. 

All “King Kut’’ cutting edges—knife blades, 
carvers, routers, punches and saws, are made of 
finest steel obtainable, expertly hardened, tem- 
pered, ground, honed and buffed. Each unit has 
been designed for specific cutting jobs and is 
instantly interchangeable in the all-purpose 
“King Kut” handle and chuck. Razor-sharp edges 
are provided through the use of specially de- 
signed grinders and honers. Send for the litera- 
ture which gives all the details of these cutting 
tools. : 

(Continued on page 8-a) 





MODELING WITH CLAY_ 





ei 


Fundamentals of CLAY MODELING 
by R. R. FIORE 

Simple how-to-go-about-it instructions, 

plus dozens of sketches and examples to 

make clay modeling amazingly easy! 

You'll be delighted with this new short- 

cut to fun with clay. $1.00 postpaid. 


Other easy-to-follow books include: 


Working in Leather $1.00 
Wood Working 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Figure Drawing Without a Model 1.00 
Fashion Sketches . 1.00 
Fashion Illustration 1.00 
Oil Painting ‘ 1.00 
Water Color Painting . 1.00 
Simplified Art Anatomy 1.00 
Home Decoration 1.00 
Pastel Painting ; 1,00 
Ant of Doing Portraits 1.00 
Landscape Painting 1.00 
Pictorial Decoration 1.00 
Young Artists Drawing Club 1.00 
Little Tots—How to Draw 1.00 
Junior Artists-ABC of Drawing 1.00 


Write for complete list. See your 
favorite art, book, or depart- 
ment store or order direct 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
80-Y East 11th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 











Crafts that appeal. In- 
triguing items adaptable 
to all ages—grades. Un- 
limited possibilities. 
-P Craft inspires de- 
oom and is simply 
color No extra tools 
or equipment needed. 
Low priced. You'll be proud of the distinctively de- 
signed pieces that can be made in your classes. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A generous packet of literature describing all O-P Craft 
articles in detail. Smart New Items. Lots of Ideas—Illus- 
trated Designs. Color processes and techniques. Your 
opportunity to get new, practical, worth- q, 

while ideas. Excellent Xmas suggestions. 

Free to teachers ,others 10 cents. Write today 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 


* Turn to page 89 of this November number. 
Read the short account of the Little Loom House 
Country Fair and the exhibition of Contemporary 
American Handwoven Textiles which this year is 
showing in Little Rock, Arkansas. Now take pen in 
hand and ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 466-C. 
Presently you will receive a catalog or something 
with all the instructions for taking part in this very 
artistic and delightful enterprise. By so doing, 
the reader or some of the pupils will be associated 
with some of the best hand weavers in the United 
States. Do it now! 


* * * 


SPEAKING OF BOOKS 


* The catalog of Cattell and Company, Inc., 
New York City, is a handy booklet to have. It 
covers a wide range of subjects, concisely re- 
viewed, attractively and conveniently printed— 
an unusually well-organized catalog. In it are 
some of the newest volumes for General Reading, 
Fiction, Juveniles, Textbooks on many subjects 
including Geography, Chemistry, Nature, Educa- 
tion, Business, Science and Biographical Direc- 
tories. Let us send you a copy of this catalog. 
Ask for T.E.B. No. 467-C. 


(Continued on page 9-a) 





Order from the LittLe Loomnouse Group 
Lou Tate, Director 
Kenwood Hill, Louisville 8, Ky. 


(a « 
Cannivy ctair—1946—80 pagee— 
from Contemporary American Handweavers $2.00 
WEAVING IS FUN—1946—64 pages 


textures, laces, tapestries . $2.00 











potters’ 


KICK WHEEL 


EASY TO OPERATE 
COMPACT~+++ STURDY 


Foot treadle operation. 

Has 14" diameter steel 

throwing wheel, 80 Ib. 

cast iron balance 

wheel with ball bearing. 

Balanced construction: 

—throwhead runs on a 

true level. Sturdily 

built. Compact: 36" H. 

x 22" W. x 20" D. Top 

can be used as wedging 

board, drawing table, desk. Plaster bats 
available—16" dia., 2" thick. Write for full 
details, prices. 


Ask about our complete line 
of clays, glazes, supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


8B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 








Yjinsor Newton Swe. 31 Yuion Square West, New 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTO. AT WEALOSTONE, ENGLAND 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO.,Ltd 


MONTREAL, OTTAWA. TORONTO and WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN ACENTS 
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* Catalog No. 24 of the Naz-Dar Company, 
Chicago, should be on the desk of every reader of 
School Arts. Ask for T.E.B. No. 464-C. You will 
receive a paper-covered book of 44 pages listing, 


For a Joyous 
illustrating, and describing their complete line of 


| } Holiday Season 
vlies Nothing seems to be missing from this well. DECORATE YOUR XMAS TABLE 


THE PARTY TABLE - Margaret Powers 
Every ingredient of the party is 
here; every suggestion for sea 
sonal or special-event treatment 
s of the table covering, favors and 
knicknacks, service, place cards, 
centerpieces, lighting effects, mo- 
tifs and themes is completely ex- 
pressive of the spirit of a party 
and howto make and display your 





organized and splendidly printed book. It is a 
work of art as well as a complete summary of 
colors, supplies, and equipment of this quarter- 
century old Company. The page illustrating the 
set-up and printing operaticn of a silk screen will 


Linen Warp and Filling be particularly helpful to teachers of the craft. 


Cotton Rug Roving 
Cotton Warp Yarns 
Text Books on Weaving 


* The catalog and price list of the Jane Snead 
Ceramic Studio of Philadelphia contains a com- ‘ a ee er 

: ‘ ; ar rojects to everybody’s de- 
plete Pottery Service—Kilns, Supplies, Instruc- ore gn d poten oP it tig $3.00 
tion, Firing—everything. Pottery, regarded as the 


oldest craft extant, seems to be particularly MAKE YOUR OWN CANDLES 


CANDLEMAKING - Wm. W. Klenke 


popular at this time. The reason may be that the ; 
things one makes are not only attractive to look at, et pet ape) Besarnlbgenes Ba ag 


but they are useful as well. At the Jane Snead (Candlemakin: ing waxes, coloring, and scent- 
Studio, ‘the finest in the country,’’ will be found producing elements discussed and 
all the items needed from clay to kiln, as well as ap toe ag ogee 

. 7 “ ’ : ” an rawings. ow to make 2 
the nationally used Potter's Primer,’”’ Jane loveliest tanere thet burn fenenr 
Snead’s non-technical pottery book. Be sure to 








Irish Linen 


Yarns 
IN STOCK 














. and with less dripping than the 

Looms Loom Supplies have a copy of the instructive catalog. Ask commercial type. Ornamental 

’ School Arts for T.E.B. 465-C. and curio candles are included. 

For Hand Loom Weaving (Continued on page 10-a) $2.00 

Send .10 for Catalog AND YOUR CARDS & PRESENTS 

Send .35 for Catalog & Samples BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT—Perry . . . $3.85 
makes any view or ESSENTIALS OF 

OPTICAL ILLUSION object you wish to LINOLEUM-BLOCK PRINTING—Polk . 2.00 

HUGHES FAWCETT draw appear on the APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT—Groneman . 3.00 

» Inc. drawing paper in rich detail. Low cost invention makes MODERN METALCRAFT—Feirer .... 3.50 


drawing simple tracing. Useful for portraits, profiles, Mail for your copies today to: 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
277 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


Hand Loom Weaving Dept. 
115 Franklin St., NewYork 13, N.Y. 


scenery, copying, enlarging and reducing. Free Details. 


DEPT. 33L, BEELER ENTERPRISES 
North Hollywood, California 
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N OW YOU CAN BUY HIGHLITE CANVO ¢ CONVENIENT 







¢. 
/ 4Nvo Sa, ley 





crtet 


NOW you can use Highlite Canvo 
for quick sketches, action poses, 
sketching trips, color notes, etc. 


reer: 
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With HIGHLITE CANVO in Sketch Tablet form, 
you can have the same superlative painting sur- 
face for your roughs, thumb-nails, quick color 
sketches, etc....at a cost considerably lower than 
any other practical painting surface. The Sketch 
Tablets come in two convenient sizes: 8x10 and 
12x16, twelve sheets to the tablet. 





because it retains colors with palette-like fidelity 
and brilliance. HIGHLITE CANVO BOARD takes oils, 


water-colors, pastels, crayon or pencil with uni- 
AND FOR THE PAINTINGS YOU WANT TO FRAME formly rewarding results. 





~ USE HIGHLITE CANVO BOARD! SPECIAL OFFER—Send 25 cents today for 
Artists the country over give HIGHLITE CANVO one 10 x 14 HIGHLIGHT CANVO BOARD, plus a free 
BOARD preference over every other painting sur- sample of Sketch Tablet paper, size 8 x 10. 
lace because it is uniform in texture... because SPECTROME COMPANY 
1 is non-absorptive and ready-to-paint-on...and 203 EAST 18TH STREET * NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





HERE‘S WHY YOUR COLORS RETAIN THEIR PALETTE-LIKE INTENSITY 
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Write to Dept. K for free 
pencil (mention the de- 
gree). If you cannot buy 
them at your dealers, we 
will gladly send you a trial 
dozen assortment prepaid 
(your selection) for $1.00. 
(This offer good only 
within U.S.A.) 


Students can develop much character in their work when using GENERAL'S 
DRAWING PENCILS, as conclusively shown in these pencil sketches. They were 
drawn without supervision by Junior High students in a New Jersey subur- 
ban town. The drawing on lefi was made with a 2B Kimberly Drawing Pencil — 
center with 2B-4B-6B Kimberly—right with 6B Graphite Stick. 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS — 3” long, 14” thick, square or rectangular, 
3 degrees 2B-4B-6B. 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL — 14” x 34” lead 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL — 22 accurate degrees 6B to 9H, Tracing 
1-2-3-4 and KIMBERLY EXTRA B intense black Layout Pencil. 





— cameo 


— Zales each 


WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 





ANIMATED 
CARTOONS 


WALTER T. FOSTER 


Ave €UN MAKING Taese 
LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN, 
WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO 


BOX 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


MEXICO * Christmas Vacation CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
Tour for TEACHERS with former Art Supv. Low cost. In- A N 8) if @] U | Pp M 7 N T 


formation mailed from Mexico in time for Christmas reserva- 
tions if name and address arrive before Nov. 10. Address 


MayYBELLE THOMPSON-MASON ee K i l ns °@ C I a y Ss 
Route to Lake Tahoe Camino, California / e Pottery Supplies 
* Weber Costello Company Commercial Cata- bad Glazes e Molds 


log No. 55 and Art Materials Price List will give 
up-to-date information on the service of this active 
ny. “Even though the raw material situa- Complete how-to-do-it 
er: 2 g ose booklet for beginners, 
tion doesn’t fill our hearts with joy, we do have ampuiriee teachers, reference; etc. 
comforting thoughts” in the fact that quality has ant Numerous detailed 
been maintained and manpower has improved drawings; easy to fol- 
Se low patterns. Tells how 
shipping schedules. If readers have not done so, to make ceramic jew- 
be sure to get orders in right away, and ask ‘ elry, pottery, etc. 


School Arts for T.E.B. No. 462-C, which will $] 00 
bring the latest catalog and price list. “WV Postpaid 
_ Send for Free Copy of 


** Hand Book and Price List’ 








SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC art ) 





oan 





* . * 


* International Plastic Corporation, Morris- Ce 
town, N. J., announces the additions of Taypit Vane Grihih 
Year-Round Gift-Warp and Taypit Christmas Gift- 

Wrap to their resale line of self-sealing tapes. POTTERY HOUSE 


Combining attractive designs with gay colors, 23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
these items add to the appearance of any package. Germantown; Philedeiphia 44, Pa 
A wide variety permits selection of the correct — 


tape for every occasion throughout the year. The _ 
Christmas Gift counter display carton contains 4 A N ART L A C QUER 
rolls each of 9 different styles. All of the gift ew 

wrap rolls are ;°5 by 180 inches—retailing at 10 We wane! hee aon arenes a 


cents. This is something our readers may be inter- LAC-O-LENE” Brushing Lacquer (Patent Pending) 
ested in following up for Christmas. Ask School comes in 14 colors—in convenient 1 oz. bottles 
Arts for T.E.B. 463-C * Also opaque 3 doz. minimum, $5.40 


IF. MET I d, Calif. 
Santteuad on gene 2D-a CALIF. METAL LACQUER CO., Box 331, Inglewoo 
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| EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICAL 
STIMULATING 


Lily's complete line of famous cotton 
yarns plus a new wool yarn offers to 
the beginner orexperienced weaver un- 
limited possibilities in a wide choice 
of sizes and colors. 


This old skill 


tistic expression has been brought up- 


this simple form of ar- 


to-date with the new LILY weaving 
yarns. A joy to use, these strong lus- 
trous yarns in fast, boil-proof colors 
will preserve the simplest or most in- 








— 
ber 1946 





tricate design indefinitely. 


LY YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
1) YOU. COLOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST. 


The latest edition of ‘‘Practical Weaving 
Suggestions” is now available. Chock- 
full of news, original ideas and author- 
itative articles on weaving, it is FREE 
on request. Address: 

















LILY MILLS COMPANY °cpt- SHELBY, N. G. 








EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft, woodcraft, metal- 
craft—ELCRAFT can supply 
top-grade tools and materials 
for over 20 different crafts. 
Every tool or material bearing 


the ELCRAFT name is com- 


pletely guaranteed. 














Write for the 84-page 
Elcraft Cat. No. 46C. 


Over 400 illus. Tools 
for leather, jewelry, 
carving, printing, etc. 

















‘EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS’ 
1637 COURT PLACE Bf 


DENVER 2, COLO. 





























. ™ The Weaving 
i esto oou Loom Unique 


Weaves just like a foot loom . . . Weaves 
stripes, checks, loops, tufts, etc., in sizes up 
to 17x10 inches. Exceptionally fast and 
simple to use. Made of aluminum and fine 
wood. Meets practically all school require- 
ments 

Packed in knocked-down form. Can be set 
up in a few minutes. Full instructions 


included. 


For complete information write to 
G. A. PRATT CO. 
4133 Northcote Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 
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HEADQUARTERS 
LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


2. GLOVE LEATHER 
3. LACING 


— 


4 TOOLS 
Write today for FREE catalog 


a Dept. 180 
ee 





E Leathercraft @ 





5. ACCESSORIES 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 











HUNDREDS 
OF SUBJECTS 


IDEAL 
FOR 
CLASSROOM 
PROJECTS 


Pe 


Model-Craft Inc. 





521 W. MONROE ST.- CHICAGO 6. 








Fascinating — 
Simple — 
Practical— 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors every where are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 





Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

© dries quickly 

© colors may be superimposed with little delay 

© more brilliant color 

@ dries flat, with satin finish 

© quick screen wash-up requires water only 

© clean, odorless 

© 37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


COLOR 
i Hargerd — 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS., INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG., 5601 1st Ave., Bkiyn. 20, N.Y. 

















BIG, 





FELLOWCRAFTERS 
NEW CATALOGUE 











Lists manuals, tools and supplies 
for almost every craft. 
able to art teachers, 


craftwork hobbyists. 


Indispens- 
therapists, 





READY NOW! 
Order your copy today 





a 
S, Ine. 26-28 OLIVER ST. 
wera g ‘BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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A Readers Guide to Advertisers 


is on page 16-a 


EXCITING CRAFT 

For hobby, teaching, therapy! Make beautiful SEA SHELL 
COSTUME JEWELRY, and other novelties, easily. BIG BEGIN 
NERS KIT complete with a variety of colorful shells, cement, 
brooches, earrings, etc., shows you how. Only $3.50 post 
paid. Nothing extra to buy. Flowers made of real shelis to 
copy. Illustrated designs to follow. Or send 35 cents for 
instruction booklet. Free ore list 

SHELART STUDIOS 
Dept. B, 2100 Tangerine Ave., St Petersburg, Fla. 
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% The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
THERE after considerable research has printed a booklet 4 
IS NO which contains the application of many of their 

color principles in schoolroom use. ‘Correct 

SUBSTITUTE 


seeing conditions in a classroom do not depend 


FOR entirely on direct light and illumination alone. MODELING CLAY 


- The amount of natural and artificial light re- iS PRACTICAL 
WEBER flected from walls and ceiling surfaces is a de- It can be baked in an ordinary kitchen ove: 
. termining factor in contributing to ideal seeing pone A = prtg Dy gh ny By Sd 
QUALITY conditions. Therefore, the selection of interior lesson. These features qualify Seramo for th 
color schemes for classrooms is vitally important SS Se of schools discovering 
to the welfare of students.’ The color plans 
c | N E A R T | S T shown on the pages of this booklet illustrate what FAVOR, waa INC. 


has been done with colors in modern schools. 425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ili. 


C O L O ~ S Besides its application to schoolroom walls, there 
is a lot of interesting color suggestion for each FELTCRAFT PROJE CTs 


and school need. And much of it is very important. hg ‘ 
Beanie Kit 59 cents, Suspender Kit 59 cents, De luxe 
Thus there are several reasons why readers Suspender Kit 98 cents, Pennant Kit 75 cents, Necdle 


Related Products pee School Arts for a copy of T.E.B. rece nig a dE BD heh. 
oe. . 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 
FELTCRAFT DEPT. PLAISTOW 4, N. H, 























SCHO: AL x = Fale x & Announcing a NEW CATALOG of 


PRODUCTS TOOLS, SUPPLIES ond TEXTBOOKS for the 


ler theediamannin WATERCOLORS ARTS anv CRAFTS 


Specify Weber are transparent sent FREE to Teachers 


A complete new buying guide! 
40 pages of Leather Craft, 


Wood Carving, Clay — 
F. WEB E R CO. CRAFT LEATHERS Lacing and raiding, d 


Burning, Showcard Letterin 
Manufacturing Artist Colormen Since 1853 Finger Painting, Spatter Cra t. 


























2 e Plastics, Marblite Molding, etc. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. TOOLS LACING ACCESSORIES Slop tae Galane ons ao ag 
ings, crayons, art paper, and 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER J. J. CONNOLLY—Established 1892 much more. Send for your 
181 William Street New York 7, N. Y. FREE copy today! - cx 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP, Dept. SAI16 Elm Grove, Wheeling, v. Ys 


St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 























MATERIAL FOR ART CLASSES .. . AVAILABLE NOW 


ARTGUM AND ERASERS 
BRISTOL BOARD 
CANVAS 

CANVAS BOARD 
CRAYONS 

DRAWING BOARDS 
DRAWING PENS 
DRAWING SETS 
EASELS 

FIXATIVE 
GRUMBACKER OIL COLORS 
GRUMBACKER WATER COLORS 
HIGGINS INK 
ILLUSTRATION BOARD 
LINSEED OIL 
MOUNTING BOARD 
PAINT BOXES 

PAINT BRUSHES 
PALETTE 

PASTEL SETS 

PENCILS 

SPATTER INKS 
SPEEDBALL PENS 
STRETCHERS 
TEMPERAS 

TEXTILE PAINTS 
VARNISHES 


Write today for complete Price List of Art Supplies 


CRAFT SUPPLIES (| ff 
A full line of tested handicraft supplies is available for wanicam CO., INC. 
more than 40 crafts including ceramics, block printing, wood, 


leather, shell, metal, etc. Send 25 cents for 80-page catalog. 45-49 $0. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. }- 
Refunded on first order. 915 $O. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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1947 CATALOG 


This se-oage e book is more than a cat 
alog—it is a handbook loaded up with 
tips and suggestions that make craft teach- 
ing easie. “EASYCRAFT” KITS 
AND SUPPLIES include cork, plastics, 
weaving, Indian lore, rubber molds, jew- 
elry findings, pottery, woodcraft, metal, 
leather: yes, everything for craters. 

One order from this catalog will con- 
vince you that you should standardize on 
“Easycrah”’ kits and supplies. 

Write for your catalog handbook 
TODAY. 























(CHROMA CRAFT 


cordially invites you ta the 
DISPLAY cud 
—- ATION 


PLASTIC Manage a KY 












The wonderful new art medium/ 
The unusual craft product/ 


a beautiful, instructive, colored 
motion picture showing thrilling 

, performance of this newest 
decorating craze. 


| N the limitless possibilities of this 
color for all ages and abilities. 


this fascinating 3-dimensional 
decorating done before your 
very eyes. 


November 4 4th- 10th 


WOMEN S INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
f BOOTH 50 
\\7 st Armory, Park Ave. at 34th St.. N.Y.C. 
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FASHItoN ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING « » BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
_ FASHION ILLUS- 
- TRATION ¢ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
" EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- 
‘thority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spec- 


ialized training in limited groups of only 
_ six students under an expert. Book 43 ; 


Home Study Course, request Book 43H 4 
812 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK('21, N. Y. 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES..... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, Illustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 
42 Srupios— 75 Instructors — 60TH YEAR 
Catalog on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 


Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top nonurs jor 2U years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing. Sketching, Life, Design, Sty!- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking. Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approve by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St. ), New York 19 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 

















School of Design for Women 


102nd Year. Design, advertis- 
ing illustration, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts, teacher 
training. B. F. A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 


CaTALoc. 
1328 N.Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 









Projects - Hides - Accessories 
Free Catalog on Request 


Ester Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St. Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Craft Books @ Kits Craft Projects @ Plastics 
Leather @ Metal e Felt ¢ Craft Lace e Other Supplies 
All of these and many more Craft Supplies on Mailing List S-3 
Send for Your Copy Today 
S. LYNDS .- MEDWAY, MASS. 








Book Art 
and Lettering 


is the subject 
for the December 
Issue of 


School Arts Magazine 




















TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS and CRAFTSMEN 
Supplies are still limited but we are continuing to 
serve teachers and craftsmen to the best of our abil- 
ity. All inquiries receive our immediate attention. 
Round silver wire now available — ideal for mak- 
ing Christmas or other gifts. 

Send for list of books and 

portfolios helpful to teachers 
and supervisors of industrial arts. 







METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 





Plan Easy 
Xmas Grou 
Projects N 


Crafts 
W 










No Tools Needed 
Minimum Supervision 


Genuine, high quality Low individual Cost 


leather kits, complete, to make bill- 
folds, key cases, cigarette cases, 
purses and 4 styles of belts. 








LEATHER PROJECT KITS 
Order from Your Crafts and Hobby Supplier 





CHICAGO @ 
acaneny 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


Enroll nowl Day, Eve., Sat 
[7] and Sun. classes. Art Essentials, 
Faecal Art, Dress Design, 


Fashion illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Illustration, Cartooning, 
Drawing and Painting. Write for 


oceans 
Tid: 


Free Catalog. 






CHICAGO 3 








Leathercraft 
Materials 
Lucite Kits 


A complete stock of Quality Leather, Locings, Linings, 
Tools, Patterns, genuine Lucite Fittings, Instruction Books, 
Craft Projects, etc. 

LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS FOR 28 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. _ 222.W- Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 




















Catalog lists all items needed for 
working in plastics, leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, and bookbind- 
tng. Looms, books, and instruction 
aids are listed and illustrated. Com- 
plete tools and supplies for school, 
home, shop crafts, and ari courses. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


HAMMETTS 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 





Name 


My School is... castes ta ta a ae saiknieti 














ANNOUNCING 





Jewelry Making and Design 


Here’s a brand-new edition of that standard handbook of the jewelry-making field . 


A 
New 
Edition 
ata 
New 
Low 
Price 


$8.95 


JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN, by Rose and Cirino. 


Formerly priced at $10.00 


this latest edition, complete with illustrations, photographs and easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions, sells for only $8.95. 


Introduce this valuable craft into your classroom today... place your order for JEWELRY 
MAKING AND DESIGN, the book instructor that shows the steps in the creation of jewelry, 
from original design to completed ring, bracelet, or tie-clasp. The variety of items shown 
is truly amazing, and in addition you learn all about the fine points of the jewelry-making 


trade, such as the proper setting for stones, the weights of the precious metals, and the 


kinds of tools best suited to the different processes of jewelry making. 


Order your copy of JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN today .. . The result is a 
lively interest in a craft rich with skill-developing activity and occupational possibility. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 



























VISIT THE INDIAN COUNTRY 


with Pedro deLemos’ portfolio INDIAN ARTS. 


You'll gather a 


wealth of designs as they are applied to the pottery, basketry, 


blankets, silver work, and many other Indian crafts carried out by 
the skilled Indian workers of the colorful Southwest. 


Your pupils get a real thrill out of seeing photographs of handicrafts 


being made in the pueblos of the Zuni, Laguna, Zia, San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara, Acoma, Hopi, any many other tribes of the Pueblo and 


Navajo peoples. 


The photographs are so clear that looking through 


this folio is just like taking a real tour of the Indian country. 


There are 27 plates, five of designs, and an outline leaflet showing 


courses of study and suggested applications for the Indian designs. 


This working combination is sure to inspire every pupil to create 
original designs following the goemetric and abstract styles. 


Send $1.50 for your copy of INDIAN ARTS today 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine - 


1611 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Here’s a ‘“‘how-to-do-it”’? book 





NEW ALL PICTURE SECTIONS. 


Announcing 


THE LONG AWAITED 
NEW EDITION OF 


The Art Teacher 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


that has proven its usefulness 
through 4 large editions—and now comes to you with all the material 
that made it such an outstanding success 


PLUS 12 COMPLETELY 


Suitable for classes in the lower grades and junior high, you will want this book as a reference 
“stand-by”’ regardless of what you teach, for it brings to you ideas on practically every subject, from 
holidays to useful objects from scrap materials. This book that is equal to an extra instructor, working 


constantly to prepare and present your lesson plans. 


HERE ARE THE 16 ART SUBJECT CHAPTERS 


Drawing objects, trees, landscapes Modeling and pottery 

Design: The design unit 
Design: The design application 
Poster work 

Lettering and booklet making 
Holiday projects 


Drawing birds, animals, people 
Torn and cut paper 

Painting and color 

Illustration and blackboard drawing 


In addition to all this material, you have the following titles included in the 12 
supplementary sections—brand-new material that makes this latest edition invaluable 
in the classroom. 


Bird in Art Marine Life Poster 

Animal in Art Human Figure Design 

‘Tree in Art Perspective Art Handicraft 
Landscape Lettering Holidays 


Previously priced at $8.00—you receive all this extra material 
plus the selection of the finest material from the original edi- 
tions—and the price is only $5.00. 








Mail This Coupon Today ! 

I 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE ' 
'611 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
! 

lease send my copy of Tre Arr TEACHER. 
[1 I enclose $5.00. 
(-] As a regular subscriber, charge my account. ! 

ame 

1 

‘+hool Address , 


ity. 


‘Toys and handicrafts 
Sawing, weaving, basketry 
Home and garden 
Puppetry and stage 

Picture art study 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
PEDRO deLEMOS, F.R.S.A. 


Professor of Design, University of Cal- 
ifornia, 1913-1915 

Director, San Francisco Institute of 
Art, 1915-1918. 

Director, Stanford University Museum 
and Art Gallery, 1918-1946 

Art Lecturer, Chicago Art Institute 
and Applied Art School, 1922-1924 

Editor-in-Chief, School Arts Magazine 

since 1919 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS—ART aeemenad 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 13-a 
Fashion Academy 13-a 
Moore Institute of Art 13-a 
Pratt Institute. 13-a 
Society for Visual Education 4-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 13-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Artistic Color Works ; l-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smi l-a 
Chroma Craft Vocational Service 13-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 2-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 2-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 12-a 
General Pencil Co. 10-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 13-a 
Higgins Ink Co. T-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 6-a 
Spectrome Company 9-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 10-a, ll-a, 12-a, 13-a 
F. Weber Company 12-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. ; 8-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Walter T. Foster 10-a 

e Loomhouse Group 8-a 
ouse of Little Books 7-a 
Manual Arts Press . 9-a 
Model-Craft, Inc. ll-a 
Thayer & Chandler 6-a 
Tudor Publishing Co. 3-a 

CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY | 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. . B-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 10-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns . ; 4-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 

American Artist's Color Works, Inc. . ll-a 
Beeler Enterprises 9-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 8-a 


Hughes Faweett, Inc. . .. 
Jane Griffith Pottery House .. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metai Crafts Supply Company 
Society for Visual Education 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. 
Buffalo Hobby Haven 
California Metal Lacquer Co. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop ; 
Elcraft 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
Fun With Felt Co. . 
The Felt Crafters 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Hortoncraft . 
a Mills Company 


ynds 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
odel-Craft, Inc. 

Osborn Bros. 

O. P. Craft Co., Inc. 

G. A. Pratt Co. 

Rit Products Corp. 

Shelart Studios 

Thayer & Chandler 

Universal Handicrafts Service 

Osborn Bros. . 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. J. Connolly 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Hortoncraft : 
J son Co. 
Ester Leather Co. 
Osborn Bros. 


TOURS FOR TEACHERS 
Maybelle Thompson Mason 





Send for your copy 


CARDBOARD, WOOD, CLOTH and METAL CRAFTS 


with illustrated instructions are ready for you in 
Book 2 of Creative Art Crafts 
88 pages - - 80 illustrated - - 8 in full colors 


. $3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1611 —_ Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 




















for all-over patterns. 





228 Excellent Designs for Craft Work 
Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 














30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit 
art classes toa “T.”’ 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs 
..4 plates give designs in full colors.. 


Only $2.00 
Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 


School Arts Magazine, 1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


.18 sheets... 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE : 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Cat. No. Books 

AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos $5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 250 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos ».00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 9.50 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, d Lemos 3.75 

Creative Art Crafts, Book 2, d Lemos 3.75 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 

MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 
Planning and Producing Posters 

John deLemos . . . . . . Q75 


Projects and Appreciation 


102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 

to 1840... . «2a 
251 Creative Expression, 29 plates . . 250 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates - 


761 Design Principles, 8 pages 


104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 94/’x36” 100 
History of Art Chari, 12 "x36" ae 50 
120 Lettering, 21 plates . . . . . 1,00 
195 Master Model Drawing. . . . 1.95 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages . 15 
153 Posters—School Posters, 294 plates . 1.50 
9201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 oe 2.00 
763 Treein Art, 16 pages .. 75 
Handicraft Portfolios 
2902 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . $2.00 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8'4 x 11 in 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates. 1.00 
Time Tested Grade Packets 
The Busy Bee Line 
Each contains 16 sheets-each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 
Easter ; $.50 


Flowers and Springtime 
Thanksgiving 


wmuwi 
Oo & 


Send orders to 
SCHOOL ARIS, 1611 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mas 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dailas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Statlor ery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 

Lansing 2, Mich, Mich Schocl Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 

Los Angeles 8 Calif. Ame: Seating Co 6900 Avalon Blvd 

Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 

Newark 8, N. J. J L. Hammett Co., 380 Je!liff Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seatin pas 207 S. Van Nes 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham 1111 4th Ave 

Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Graham ‘Co 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 

Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winniped 

Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Send me numbers. . . 


EREUMIOIBR. 6665.0 wics Ades oa 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


NS PIII «oie alk cicracieveaiee clea 
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TIMELY TIPS FOR TRAVELERS 





| The time has come at last when we can turn 
D our attention to the ever-fascinating subject of 
© travel, and this time we can plan—not for some 
3,75 B hazy time in the future, but for the very next 
1.50 [& vacation that comes along. 


Here at School Arts we are trying to think 
© of new ways to help you—and the greatest inter- 
ost of all of us these days is travel. Speculation 
© about what lies “beyond the blue horizon’”’ need 
B no longer remain a dream. Now that restrictions 
75 — are lifted, we can dust off our luggage and be 
© off—whether it be for a long wéek-end at a nearby 


ro 

~ 

uw 
Rk at gee 


to 
o~ uw 
wi oO 

i Bea! 


- = f spot—two wonderful weeks of Christmas vacation, 
1.00 fe three care-free months of summer. Now is not 


1.95 fe one bit too soon to start planning next summer's 
.15 §§ vacation—and the prospect of a long winter is 
1.50 i brightened by studying travel folders, maps, and 
75 ‘ other information sources for that wonderful day 

_u the near future when you'll pack up and see 
» what's ‘‘on the other side of the mountain.”’ 










; ey Last spring we conducted an informal poll 
"~ §@ among you readers, and the results were amazing. 
; 1.00 i Not only do you plan to travel next year—but the 
1.00 BM places you plan to visit left us positively drooling. 


@) In fact, it took all of our will-power not to dismiss 
. our business worries, lock the doors, and yell 

‘Hey, wait for us!’’ But such is the business of 
} running a magazine, and we must content our- 


selves with the vicarious thrill of helping you to 


ee 


f\ é } 1} ’ . . 
$.50 plan that vacation. Don't be surprised if you see a 





ro btrunk marked ‘School Arts’’ beside yours when 
"BB you arrive at the station. 
iia 7 HERE'S WHAT WE WOULD 
| , Mas 
ae LIKE TO DO FOR YOU 
Sa. 
Send us, on a postal card, the name of the place 
oe where you would like to spend your next vacation. 


wos, W pAlso tell us how you plan to travel. We will do 

val vd. i ° ° ° ° 

Ms — jour best to find information about your vacation 
spot and send it to you. Remember, we are 

\ve. . uw . w” . 

Van Nes amateurs at this ‘travel detective’ business, and 

n Ave itmay take two or three weeks to get this informa- 


ne Supolle tion into your hands. Bear with us, and we’ll do 
00 the best we can. 


1, Winniped 
i 
Athome, abroad, by bus, plane, train, or ship— 
ust tell us your destination and planned trans- 
pPtation. This is an experiment, but “nothing 
g’catured nothing gained’’ and we would like to 
mshare some of the fun of your vacation with you. 
_e Send your information request on a postal card, 
- el “‘- name and address to HAPPY HOLI- 


~ “ -hool Arts Magazine, 1611 Printers 
“0g., Worcester 8, Mass. Be seeing you at the 
Blation—in front of the information desk! 


- HAPPY HOLIDAY, 


Your School Arts Guide 











POSTER 


by JOHN deLEMOS 


Produce Outstanding Posters 
in your Glasses 


Using this book is equal to taking a special course on 
poster-making, for Mr. John deLemos has placed in the 
pages of this book all the essentials of poster production 
plus the details that add up to the difference between a 
passable poster and an outstanding production. Included 
in the 54 pages are discussions of lettering, the spatter, 
silk screen, and air brush technique, value, silhouette, 
balance of light and dark, styles of lettering, and a com- 
plete section of pointers that Mr. deLemos has discovered 
in his many successful years as art director of the Latham 
Foundation. 

Poster-making, as you know, covers almost every phase 
of art, and a better way of building all-round ability would 
be difficult to find, especially with a brand-new school year 
at hand. Football games, plays, parties, dances... think 
of the many school activities that call for poster publicity. 
Send now for your poster-instructor that brings you a com- 
plete course in poster-making for you to pass along to your 
pupils. 

Put this book to work in your classroom today. The illustrations 
and explanations make this one of the few ‘‘self-instructing” books 
that encourage initiative and lessen the demands of supervision. 


$2.15 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1611 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 











Enthusiastic students all 
over the country are thrill- 
ed to discover how easily, 

« quickly, and inexpensively 
they can decorate fabrics 


with Prang Textile Colors. “fh. s ; 


Now your classes can make 


A tie with ynusual 
designs--smart in- 


hand-painted, personalized PRP tials on shirts and 


hankies--scarfs, to- 





gifts ---can duplicate the ties, | ay  eemagpenr 90 


they're beautiful ! 


blouses, linens, hankies and scarfs 

that are all the vogue. And they'll 
find, as countless others have done, 
that it’s amazingly simple-- lots 


> of fun. With Prang Textile Colors you 


can easily add that “specialty 


« These gloriously bright colors do not oe Sk eS ee 


color touch. 


fade or run when washed or dry cleaned 
-- and do not stiffen the cloth. _ 
MOTHER 


Send today for “DO IT YOURSELF” 

A clever booklet filled with ideas for fabric 
decoration, plus easy instructions. 25¢. 
FREE --New sheet of attractive stenciling 
designs. 

No. 1907 -- This complete working kit includ- 
ing booklet is available through your regular 
distributor at $3.50, or write us direct, How thrilled she'll be with matching 


“s allowing a little time for delivery. linens, aprons, curtains cleverly deco- 
4 rated in permanent Prang Textile 
2 Dept SA-23 Colors. 


"THE AMERICAN IL CRAYON COMPANY 











1706 HAYES AVENUE, fa SANDUSKY, OHIO ; 
ANFRANCISCO ‘ DALL 





